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HE MUST BE 


an ingenious or peculiar school-master who 
cannot find, in our list of publications, text- 
books which will meet his exact needs. 

Whether for an elementary school or for 
college preparatory work, whether for a large 
class or for a small one, or for a single 
pupil with special needs, we can furnish just 
the book he wants. 

Among the five awards received by us at 
the Paris Exposition were two of the highly 
coveted GRAND PRIX—one for our text- 
books on Elementary Education and the 
other for those on Secondary Education. 


THE INFERENCE, 


we hardly need point out, is—when in need 
of the best books extant, in any branch, call 
on or address 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


Chicago 











Cincinnati .°. .°. 


New York ove ee 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Two Important Books Just Issued in 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By NatHan © ScHAerrrer, Ph.D., LL.D., ea of Public Instruetion 
for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult se of teaching pupils to 
think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, with- 
i an any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 
and logic. 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac SHARPLESS, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net. 
A history of the Keystone Stats, ine, with | pak rane lvania Indians at 
the time of the white sett the own to the present 








time, endin n= J with a summary of latter-< -day prs teen t is the product of a 
critical stu ty by a master — of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in the 
unfolding of a great people. 





Published Recently. 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 
For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 50c, 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Patrick, AM. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets, in a very large measure, 
present requirements. 

He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the essentials of grammar 
by poqurag, Se pupil to use his learning. step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








|, 
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A Book for all Teachers. 


SYSTEMATIC METHODOLOGY. 


By ANDREW T. Situ, Ph.D., Principal of the State Normal 
School, Mansfield, Pa. 361 pp. $1.50. 


In this manual the author shows that the diverse methods 
of teaching the various school branches are merely different 
applications of a fundamental principle; and evolves a unified 
system which simplifies the work of the teacher. The book 
abounds in fresh, keen thought and practical suggestions to 
teachers. 

‘« Thece has not been offered to teachers in a long time, if ever 
before, just such a direct, rational elucidation of the problems 
of,everyday school instruction. "Brooklyn Teacher. 

“The best treatment of the subiect that Ihave ever seen. It 
is broad and comprehensive and presents the art of teaching in 
a most attractive form. It seems to me that every teacher who 


sees the work will feel the importance of having it on his desk.” 
—R. A. SEARING, Principal of Rochester (N. Y.) Training School. 





Books for Elementary Grades. 


OUTLINES IN NATURE STUDY AND HISTORY. 


A Text-Book for Elementary Schools. By ANNIE G. ENGELL, 
Supervising Principal of the Geo. B. McClellan Combined 
Primary Schools, Philadelphia. 175 pp. 48 cents. 


This book combines nature study and history with language 
work, in the form of conversational lessons, composed largely 
of questions on a given topic and a discussion of the same, 
with brief summaries of the essential facts to be learned. It 
will prove a wonderful time-saver to the teacher, from its full- 
ness of detail and analysis. 


SPRINGTIME FLOWERS. 
By MAE RuTH Norcross. g1 pp. Illustrated. 36 cents. 


The study and analysis of familiar flowers embodied in a 
charming story for children. How things grow, how they look, 
what they become when grown, and scores of related facts, are 
all brought out in simple and attractive form, easily understood. 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


29-55 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





CHICAGO 
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PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312 °o=—— 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Crayon 


These qrayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package looks 
pon are ¢ of the very best qualit: ty made, satisfaction 

aranteed. This crayon, for writ ng purposes, is espe- 
Sally gdapted for the primary school an the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax gs are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. rite for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CoO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL 
HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Send yorone, + David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


GILLOTT’S PENS <= 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multisori 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 664 E. F., ‘S08, and 1047 Maitiseript) |" 


For Vertical Writing ns 1945 F Malinmird ant 1 Ooo ees, 1067, 
a 


Highest Prize at ever ris Exposition, vase * Ohicago. THE MOST PERFECT OF:PENS. 


meee JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 Joh Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 


PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
RELATING T0 AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


Size,71-4x 5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 















































This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 


IT CONTAINS 
» Quotations about America—Our Country,| 10 Quotations aboot Landing of the Pilgrims. 


“ Revolutionary War. 38 Memorial Day. 
. - “ Washington. t ” “ Grant. 
26 4 “ Independence. ees “ American Flag. 
16 < “ Lincoln. 87 = “ Patriotism, 


Total Number of Quotations, 317. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
The E*loral Record. 


is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents, 
not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. ‘his little book! tion.’. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth oe .» New York. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 


Cai 
Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


Gases Tascunns 
VN AND SUPEBVIGORS. 
oii’ i mentite daring | the 


sion of topes) relative to onl? ods ing fam the 
‘new education.” APPROPRIATE Szason Music, 
&o., from the BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class 
for reading, by ordering ‘ Re rinte ” Principals 
and Supe ntendents will aid their teachers by ar- 
ranging to supply each building with at least one 

<“—m subscription. $I per year; 15c. per cop: 

dited by Hriex Pxace, Supervisor of M 

Indiana napolis. 1B lished by SCHOOL WUSI ic, 
ny, tea ’ Penn St., Indiaoapolis, 


MINERALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue Sree. 














ROY HOPPING, 
129 4TH AVENUE . + New York, N. Y 


FR EE Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
betty Aaggle m rere 15,608 Books, Bites, 
eG cents. hdvartioes ,ote, ek.” Bee catalog Prices. 


All books carried in — catalog over print- 
ed and sent free of 


THE BOOK SUPPLY C0. "266. 8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS | 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Vertical or Slant. 


able to supply orders for either style with 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 


<4=—=—7 ESTERBROOK’S PENS <@azzp 


For school, business, and legal purposes—with pens of first-class quality. 


Works: 
CAMDEN,N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


26 John Street 
NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass., 378 Wabash Av. ypiicago Til. 156 Fifth AN New York City, N. Y 


25 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bl ig San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. 0 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 
TEACH ERS WAN TED: year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 

schools for which we have no suitable 


candidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 EB. 14th St., New York 








Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 








Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
P. 


. V. Huyssoon 
Joun OC. Cw! Managers. 











Avenue, 
New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


SUDDEHN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 224 SCHOOL _suPPLIEs. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, aad F. 
lezes, Sc erailics, 








Superior Professors, ; té, 
Tutors,and Govern for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mas. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, 
Américah and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
28 Union Squant, New Yor& 





In Thrée Montbs by the 


DE BRISAY ANALYTICAL METHOD 


oucan acquire a sound knowledge of 
m {atin or French. 7000 words learned 
.Simost as easily as 500. Gram: 
mar simplified ; rules, rote- 
learning, etc., dispensed 
with. We can fit you by 
i, MAIL for college exam- 
inations so that failure 
11 be impossible 
= eerrt oT 
y onograph. 
Batis ‘action guar- 
an’ 









METRO 


, Ihe We 


rie 





h 
isf 
teed. 
Circulars Free. 


) ACADEMIE 
DE BRISAY, 
Swe ae Toronto and 
Sua, Rochester. 





Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JuLy 5 To AuGusT 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
ratory Work. University Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature. Teat variety of 
Recreations. Single tuition fee of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
Irwaca, N. Y. 





ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 


Good Books for Geachers at Very Little Prices. 


OME of these books are very slightly shopworn, of others we have too large a supply for our limited space. All are books 
of standard value which should have a place in the teacher’s library. It goes without saying that you will need to order 
early to secure them. Money must accompary order. If we have no copies left and you name no second choice the 


money will be promptly returned. 
Publishers’ Our 


Publishers’ Our 








Copies - Retail Price Price | Copies Retait Price Price 
8 Magers re ciation — Mass. Public School Sys- 81.50 75 | 50 Rusk’s Model Selections (for recitation) about 160 pages § .80 .12 
6 t i A ‘ pee 
2 Morgan’s Educational Mosaics. Cloth we a” ee —bound—1601-2. Paper, 115 60.30 
8F . h’s moeanee American Schoolsand Colleges. Cloth, 60 25 | 400 “Educational Foundations "—bound—1s92-8. Cloth 1.00 80 
> page’ d J Az , 

70 Nations of the World. Mlustrated. 189 pages 30.9 | ag Midwinter Exercises (for Behool Enter- 25 AB 
8 Patnam’s How to Educate Yourself. Boards 0 = .20 | 5 Trumbull’s Teaching and Teachers. Cloth. 390 pages 1.25 .50 
6 Hart’s German Universities. Cloth. 398 pages 1.75.75 2 Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universities in 

10 Danton’s Arithmeticin Primary Schools. Cloth, 165 pp. 1.00 .50 Germany. Cloth, 245 pages 2.00 .90 
6 Palmer’s Science of Education. Cloth, 310 pages 1.00 .50 4 Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies. Cloth. 362 pages 1.50 .65 
9 Hoose’s Methods of Teaching. Cloth, 876 pp. 1.00 .50 8 Alcott’s Record of aSchool. Cloth. 297 pages 1.50 .50 
7 Rousseau’s Emile. Cloth, 157 pages 90 §=.50 4 Brackett’s Women and the Higher Education. Cloth 1.00 .40 
86 Mason’s Manual of Gymnastic Exercises. Bds., 64 pp. 40 = 15 2 Brook’s Those Children. Cloth.. 272 pages 1.00 .40 

100 Kilburn’s Primary Methods. Cloth. 280 pp. 1.00 .60 2 Haxley’s Science and Culture. Cloth, 857 pages 1.25 .60 
2 Thring's Education and School. Cloth, 278 pages its: & 8 Hoffman’s Science of the Mind. Cloth, 878 pages 1.50 .50 
8 Lange’s Higher Education of Women. Cloth, 186 pp. 1.00 .50 2 Hart’s In the School-Room. Cloth, 275 pages 100 .45 
10 Maltby’s Map Modeling inGeographyandHistory. Cl. 1.25 .65 4 Dunton’s Memoirs of John D. Philbrick. Cloth, 225 pp. 1.25 .50 
10 Brook’s Mental Scienceand Culture. Cloth. 504 pages 1.50 .% 8 Gill’s School Management. Cloth, 275 pages 1.00 .80 
7 Manual of Class Teaching. Cloth. 54 pages 40 = .25 4 Hill’s Our Fnglish. Cloth, 242 pages 80 45 
7 Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. Cloth, 101 pages 1.00 .40 | 50 Upham’s Fifty Lessonsin Wood Working. Cloth. 100pp. 50.25 
19 Hassey’s Helpsin Teaching Reading. Cloth, 126 pages -%  .40 | 50 Rooper’s Drawing in Infant Schools. Paper -15 = .08 
6 Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. Cloth, 496 pp. 150 .7%5 | 50 ‘* ‘The Child: His Studies and Occupations. Paper 15 08 
6 Rosenkrantz Philosophy of Education. Cloth. 286 pp. 1.50 .% | 50 Two English Schoolmasters: Mulcaster and Ascham. 

Fenno’s Favorites Nos. 1 to 10 (A collection of choice Paper 15.08 
recitations and dialogs) about 30 copies of each No. 60 An Object Lesson in History (School Entertainment) ‘ 
Average size, 200 pages -12 Paper 15 = .08 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, - - - - 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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| A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosTON NEw YORK CHICAGO 























combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast-cup- 
ful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time. 





FEB. 12. FEB. 22. 


How to Celebrate 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


The best special day book of exer- 
cises for February 22. Contains 
material for all grades. 

CONTENTS: 
10 Special Exercises, among which 
are his Birthday, Our National 
Songs, Historic Exercise, Honor- 
ing the Flag, The Builders, Pic- 
tures from the = Washington, 


etc., etc. . 
Recitations, Declamations, and 


Songs. 50 Patriotic Quotations. 
Price, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN: THE PATRIO ne 


A Complete Ready-Prepared Program for LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Feb, 12. 









a 





It includes 
I—A Narrative of the Life of Lincoln. 2- Tributes, Here and Abroad. 3—Speeches. 
4—Characteristics. 5—Anecdotes. 6—Material for Compositions. 


It also has portrait and picturesof birthplace and tomb. Price, 15 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. 

Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs. and Action Pieces 

those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth ay. 4 Flag Drills for 

Patriotic Occasions. ides these, a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove 

Drill, Cane Drill, Kuler Driil, Tambourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs and 
8 Action Pieces. 118 pages. Price, 25 Cents. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 

(Entirely new.) Contains 100 bright, sparkling selections, for the little folks, for Arbor Day, 

Memorial Day, May Day, Bird Day, Flag Day, Cones Exercises, Thanksgiving. Washington’s Birtb- 

day. Suggestions are given for the best use of each recitation. Attractive cover. Price, 25c. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS FOR PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS. 
A collection of 25 copies each of the five great national songs (words and_ music) ‘* America,” 


“Yankee Doodle,” “Red, White, and Blue,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “Hail, Columbia.” In 
an envelope to be passed around among pupils or visitors. Very convenient. Price, 20 cents. 


ublished. Contains 


PORTRAITS. 
We have beautiful crayon parent 22x 28 inches, on heavy paper, for framing, as follows: 
Washington and Family oben oy on Horseback Washington 
Martha Washington Group of all the Presidents Lincoln 


Facsimile of Declaration of Independence. 
Sent packed in strong tubes. Price, 25c. each; four for $1.00 
SMALL PRINTS. We can furnish small prints—2 x 24 inches—of Washington and Lincoln, 
for patriotic entertainments, composition books, etc. Price, pacKage of ten, 10c.; 
fifty copies, 40c.; 100 copies, 75 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


(Order by Number.) 

Patriotic Set—5 Mottoes, in Old English Text, 24x 86 inches, 10 cents each; the 
set (40 cents) as follows. 
No. 152—The Father of his Country. _No. 153—George Washington, 1782-1799. 

‘“* 154—First in War, First in Peace, First in the Hearts of his Countrymen. 
No. 155—Commander-in-Chief of tne Continental Army. No. 156—1st President of the United States 
The Following are 18x24 Inches. 5 Cents Each. 


No. 39—Portrait of Lincoln No. 100-—Goddess of Liberty No. 97—Liberty Bell 
* 96—American F ‘* 326—Martha Washington ‘** 99—American Eagle 
* 98—U. 8. Coat of Arms “ 36—Portrait of Washington | “* 204—Bunker Hill Monument 








The Following are 24x36 Inches. 10 Cents Each. 
No. 141—Washington on Horseback. No. 115—Roll of Honor, American Kagle on Shield. 
Nos. 607-611—Five Maps, Illustrating the War of Revolution. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 











is the handsomest typewriter cata- 

logue ever issued. It will give you 

a jot of valuable information. 
WRITE FOR A COPY. 





AmerIcAN Waritinc Macuine Cc., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Common School Community.* 
By OssIAN H. Lana. 


The longing for something permeated with the power 
to unite mankind in the: pursuit of one grand common 
interest is planted in every human heart. It is the 
longing for equilibrium, for universal peace, for the com- 
plete harmony of individuals in society. The experience 
of the world has definitely proved that the most efficient 
way to a realization of these desires is the broadening of 
social sympathy to its widest possible extent. The solu- 
tion of all the vital culture problems ef humanity must 
root in this sympathy, which is the practical recognition 
of social inter-dependence, of the thought that no man 
liveth to himself, that we are all the children of one 
father. And the interest in which these hopes can fuse 
is the interest in universal education as typified in the 
common school. There is nothing else which can bring 
about as permanent a social union. 


The Basis of Social Integration. 


The economic interests, looking after the feeding and 
clothing of the body, the earning of a livelihood and the 
like, have wrought apparently hopeless distinctions and 
diversions and hard and fast lines of demarcation in eco- 
nomic society. The political interests of the people, al- 
tho one in their supreme end of good government have 
separated citizens into a number of contending parties, 
each clinging uncompromisingly to one distinctive pro- 
gram and rendering union impossible in everything but 
national defence. Nor would the combining of political 
parties in the choice of leaders and policies bea desirable 
thing, for the safety of the republic depends upon the 
very watchfulness ensured by the partisan organizations. 
In the field of spiritual interests the world has witnessed 
several epochs of local, national, and racial union, but we 
point to them to-day as periods of darkness. The quest 
for the fundamental idea of the universe and of soul-ex- 
istence must needs lead conscientious seekers into many 
diverging paths and up to widely varying heights of out- 
look upon the everlasting problems. The fact, then, that 
the pursuit of religious interests has divided society into 
numerous sects points to a healthy state of spiritual ac- 
tivity. Prospect the field as we may, we can find but one 
great, social interest that affects everybody and is capa- 
ble of uniting and welding together the various elements 
in therepublic, and that, as already stated, is the interest 
in common education. 


An Evolutionary Plan. 


Theoretically viewed, there ought to be a complete 
reorganization of society upon the basis of the school 
community. And since practical efforts are best stimu- 
lated by the contemplation of an ideal plan, I may be 
pardoned for advocating what may appear to be a revo- 
lutionistic procedure, but which to the close student will 
be simply a decided move forward in a purely evolution- 


ary way. 
Open the Schools to the People. 


The first practical step to be taken is to open the pub- 
lic school buildings to the people in the evening and 
probably also Sunday afternoon. A cheerful reading- 
room should be provided. I have in mind a modern city 

Thisis part Ilof an address on ‘‘ The Common School 


as a Social Center.” The first part was published last week 
under the title, ‘‘ The School and the Community.” 





or village school, fairly well-equipped with modern ap- 
pliances. For the one and two-room country school- 
houses, the plan I wish to propose might have to be 
somewhat modified, tho the basic ideas would remain the 
same. The one point to be kept in mind is that the 
school must be turned into a people’s club-house, con- 
ducted after the manner of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, making it the social center of the com- 
munity in which it is located. If there is a gymnasium, 
so much the better. The younger people and many of 
the adults will be grateful for the privileges its free use 
afford. The evening schools and popular lectures, now 
so widely adopted, fit splendidly into the plan. 


Common School Extension. 

From time to time good art exhibits may be secured 
which can travel from one school community to another 
and develop a taste for the beautiful among the people. 
Musical and rhetoric entertainments given from time to 
time will add to the attractions and will bring out and 
stimulate whatever local talent there may be. ‘I'he 
pianola, symphony, zolian, and other mechanical contri- 
vances for reproducing as nearly as possible the virtu- 
oso’s rendering of musical master compositions, suggest 
inexpensive methods for obtaining good music which, 
supplemented by explanatory talks, might be made to 
serve as effective agencies for the improvement of 
musical understanding. There could be sewing clubs, 
cooking classes, debating societies, photographic con- 
tests, and what not. 


Self-Development. 

The possibilities of social reunion and the harmonizing 
of the various elements in the community are endless, if 
this machinery is once set in motion under competent but 
unobtrusive leadership. Once the people are thoroly 
convinced that the school they support really belungs to 
them and that the responsibility for the development of’ 
its social and cultural potentialities rests upon them, the 
problem will solve itself. 

Principles of Organization, 

The backbone of the new order must be the organiza- 
tion of the school community as the warden of its own 
social and educational affairs. One-man power must 
cease and the schools must be put back into the hands 
of the people where they belong. The original purpose 
must be re-established, which made that institution the 
complement of the home, instead of reducing the latter 
to the mere complement of the school. The organization 
must be such that it re-establishes the principle of an 
education of the people’s children, by the people’s officers 
chosen in local assemblies, and controlled by the people’s 
representatives in a board of trustees. 


Intercommunal. 

A special committee should look after the new comers 
into the district and get them interested in the educa- 
tional and social work of the community. Everyone 
ought to become a member of the organization. 

Recognizing its affiliation with other communities, the 
school society can arrange for joint conferences and the 
like. If a member removes to.a new school center he 
will be given letters of introduction and the officers or 
the look-out committee of the community receiving the 
newcomer will be informed, so that he may be looked up 


and made welcome in his new surroundings. 
(To be continued.) 
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School Life and the Home.* 


By Mary E. Griffin, Kansas City, Mo. 


“How Far Should School Life Usurp the Functions 
of Home?” 

I would answer that school life should not usurp the 
functions of home at all; it should simply supplement 
them. For the home and the school each has a definite 
work to do in the proper development of the individual. 
But just how to utilize and to harmonize these two domi- 
nant factors so as neither to weaken the home nor bur- 
den the school is one of the most important problems be- 
fore the educational world to-day. 

The main difficulty in the solution of the question, is 
to determine just where supplementation stops, and 
usurpation begins. For the spirit of paternalism, in 
school affairs as well as in state, has so dimmed the lines 
of demarcation between the two, that he who would shun 
the rock of Scilla on the one hand, is drawn into the 
whirlpool of Charybdis on the other. 

Naturally, the home must take the initiative in this 
great work, since it is the foundation of all our social, 
political, industrial, educational, and religious institutions. 
It is more than this. It is the center of every true life ; 
the place where all noble aspirations and all pure affec- 
tions are nourished and cherished. Whatever destroys 
the home strikes at the core of civilization. 

Now, I shall not attempt either to enumerate or define 
all the functions of this divine institution. Suffice it to 
say that first of all the home, so far as possible, should 
supply all the physical, mental, the moral, and spiritual 
needs of that home. Second, it should inspire every 
child with the spirit of obedience, truthfulness, honesty, 
industry, patience, promptness, politeness, perseverance, 
reverence, individuality, originality, and responsibility. 

The Home the Founder of the School. 

It was in order to lighten its functions by sharing the 
responsibilities that the home eventually evolved its help- 
meet, the school. So our magnificent school system, 
with its many improvements, its modern equipments, and 
seventeen million attendants, is, after all, only an “an- 
nex” to the main home building. Thus, you see, the 
schools are for the children, and were never intended as 
eleemosynary institutions for the housing of incompe- 
tent teachers. 

But instead of remaining a help-meet, the school is 
fast becoming the head and shoulders upon which so- 
ciety would shift the responsibilities of the whole estab- 
lishment. The truth is that the school has grown so 
vast and waxed so strong that the home no longer recog- 
nizes its own handiwork, but looks upon it as one of the 
many organisms of the state for the protection of the 
people. For this reason the home feels no more respon- 
sibility for the success of its unrecognized offspring, 
than it does for any other civic institution. It consid- 
ers itself at perfect liberty to praise the school as highly 
as it does its fire department, or censure it as soundly as 
it does its police commissioners. Consequently when the 
board of education is elected, the extra assessment voted, 
and the taxes collected, the home wraps its cloak of 
righteousness around it and congratulates itself upon 
duty wholly done. ; 

Multiplication of Duties. 

The school, thus forsaken by the home, becomes a ward 
of the state. The state, confident of its own ability, 
and proud of its daughter by adoption, steps cheerfully 
forward and establishes free education as a safeguard 
against ignorance. But to its great surprise it soon 
finds that the ignorant are not improving their gratui- 
tous opportunities. So compulsory attendance becomes 
a necessity. 

Without working material attendance is useless, so 
“free text-books” follow. Ere long boards of health 
discover that “free text-books” are good conductors of 
contagious diseases. Hence baths and fumigators are 
added. 


* A paper read by Prin. Mary E. Griffin before the November 
Principals’ meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 
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These are scarcely finished when psychologists and 
physiologists agree—now this of itself is remarkable, but 
they do agree—that before mentality can be duly de- 
veloped, the nervous system must be properly nourished, 
so hot lunches are furnished. Food to be nutritious 
must be thoroly digested, the first step of which is per- 
fect mastication ; a look at the children’s snaggy teeth 
will convince the most skeptical that a dentist is badly 
needed. Ere long experiments prove that not all the 
“ nectar of the gods and the manna of Moses” can nour- 
ish a system saturated with nicotine poison, hence anti- 
cigarette leagues are founded. 

Now that the physical and mental needs are furnished, 
the esthetical nature should not be neglected; music 
and art enter the crowded curriculum. Neither the 
songs, the symphonies, and sonatas of the masters, nor 
the tones and tints in nature’s most beautiful colorings 
appeal to ears that hear not and eyes that see not; 
therefore an oculist and ear specialist are indispensable. 

It is not enough to think clearly and to feel kindly ; 
the hand must be trained to express the elevated 
thought as it goes over into action, and manual training 
is added. Thus, like the lost horseshoe nail in the an- 
cient fable, one thing follows another as a logical se- 
quence, until in five short years of only one hundred and 
eighty days of six hours each, the state is attempting the 
work that requires the united efforts of home and school 
for twenty long years of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, of twenty-four hours each. Failure is inevitable. 

Undaunted by its failure, Sparta-like, the state next 
establishes paternal schools, to take the place of the 
parents, as their name implies. Where is the danger ? 
Cannot the state do the work better than the home, bur- 
dened by its financial and social duties? Certainly not. 
For if history teaches any one thing, it teaches that by 
fathering these unnatural orphans, the state is sapping 
the source of its ownstrength. The state is strong only 
so long as its homes are strong. Its homes are strong 
only so long as its wives are pure and loving, and its 
husbands true, brave, and self-sustaining. Nothing so 
surely enervates a man as passive dependence. It mat- 
ters not whether he depends upon his wife, his children, 
his church, or his country; the effect is the same; he 
loses his innate manliness and becomes a barnacle upon 


some one’s bounty. 
Home-Makers. 


One of our greatest social dangers to-day is the indis- 
criminate employment of married women and minors. 

In ten years the number of employed minors increased 
two hundred and thirty-eight per cent., and the number 
of employed married women five-fold or three-fold more 
than single women. By earning pin money from choice, 
too many become bread winners from necessity. 

Every principal and every mothers’ club should de- 
nounce the pernicious doctrine that girls must become 
self-supporting before they have finished the ward school. 
The hands, the heads, and the hearts of our girls should 
be trained for home making. It requires more mental, 
moral, and spiritual acumen to conduct a good home 
than it does to steer the Ship of State thru a presiden- 
tial campaign or a Chinese complication. 

Responsibility a Necessity, 

Our philanthropists have at last learned that merely 
paying a man’s bills is only paving his path to pauperism. 
And where the parents are paupers, their children are 
paupers to the third and fourth generations. The 
grandsons of millionaires seldom fare any better for 
their lack of responsibilities drives them to destruction. 
Long strikes frequently turn honest, hard-working men 
into worthless tramps, simply by enforcing idleness. 

Nations sometimes err in well-doing. We have an 
example of thisin our United States pension bureau. 
The paltry pension of ten or twelve dollars a month has 
made thousands of physical and moral cripples. In short, 
whatever relieves a man of his natural responsibilities 
robs him of an inalienable right as dear as any found in 
the Great Magna Charta. 
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It might be said of our present pupils that, “ Aided 
and abetted by the indifference of the parents, the chil- 
dren silently, if not sullenly submit, without serious pro- 
test to the educational provisions that the state heaps 
upon them.” For such is the natural consequence of 
passive dependence. But is there nothing to scotch the 
wheels of this Chariot of State until its accelerated 
speed of paternalism pitches its precious freight into the 
bottomless pit of pauperism? There surely is, for al- 
ready the mothers of our land, who are ever first to dis- 
cern dangers to their offspring, have their hands upon 
the brakes and are crying to the state: “Give us back 
our children, ye unnatural and deluded fathers.” 


PS 


The Teacher’s Position in the Light of 


Ethics.” 
By Prin. G. A. McFarvanp, State Normal School, North Dakota. 


Neither teachers nor schools are ends in themselves. 
They exist for the pupil and more remotely, for society. 
Their usefulness is relative to these ends, the promotion 
of the individual in intelligence, morality, and self-sup- 
port, and She consequent advancement of the welfare of 
society. No body of people realizes the truth of these 
propositions more truly than teachers. Most discussions 
in professional journals and conventions are concerned 
directly with the welfare of the child and society. We 
study and discuss psychology, child study, pedagogy, 
school management, methodsof teaching, plans of organ- 


izing schools and laws for their efficient management and . 


control; but rarely do we turn our minds upon ourselves 
for the consideration of our own needs, rights, duties, 
and responsibilities except as these are directly related 
to our pupils, 

I make no further reference to the child and the 
school than this preliminary statement that their welfare 
ultimately determines the teacher. In no other matter 
is it so important that the right relation shall obtain as 
in the matter of ethics or conduct of the teacher, and in 
none is the responsibility of the teacher greater. If, as 
Hegel says, teaching is the art of making men moral, and 
character is the subjection of self to the idea of highest 
duty, the paramount importance of the teacher’s life and 
personal conduct appears. The teacher should, there- 
fore, be a man or a womanly woman. It is in his con- 
tact with the world that he proves his manhood and his 
ethical worth as leader of the young. 

Let us consider what we mean by professional ethics. 
Ethics is the department of practical philosophy which 
treats of forms of etiquette, forms of government, man- 
ners, customs, statute laws, organized forms of industry, 
conduct as well as morality. Ethics relates to the formal 
side of life, that which teaches him to live with his fel- 
lows in the institutions of society. The world as he 
meets it assigns him his ethical problem. As a citizen 
of the world his conduct is the answer he makes to his 
ethical problem. The way he treats the relations grow- 
ing out of membership in a profession ranks him in pro- 
fessional ethics. There is no code of ethics or conduct 
and our only means of testing conduct is by the princi- 
ples of right and truth. 


From the Professional Side. 


It is held by some that teaching is not a profession, 
and that there can be no professional ethics. They claim 
that it has no body of doctrine, no control over its mem- 
bership, no power of removal, no systematic code of prin- 
ciples, no bodies to actin its interest, no professional 
spirit, and consequently no ethics. Unfortunately some 
of these charges are true. Some are not and some only 
partly true. Education has a very respectable body of 
doctrine; it has a professional spirit as this convention 
is evidence ; to a limited extent the public recognizes the 
right of professional schools and professional bodies to 





* Part of a paper by Prin. G. A. McFarland, of the Valley City, 
N. D., normal school, read before the North Dakota Educational 
Association, December 27. 
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determine the teaching membership ; it has a fairly sat- 
isfactory code of principles and procedure, and is rapidly 
developing and giving assent to a code of professional 
ethics. Teachers-can do more in developing this code 
and formulating it and in nurturing a professional spirit 
than anybody else and it is exactly in this line that they 
can at the-present do most to bring our profession to 
self-consciousness and bring about its general recognition. 

No one reform will do more to bring the teaching pro- 
fession to the recognition its importance justifies than a 
nice observance on the part of the teachers of a high- 
toned ethical code. With that recognition will come in- 
creasing influence and increasing salaries. It is time 
that teachers understand that their influence, their hon- 
ors, and their salaries are determined by the estimate 
the public has for education and for the profession by 
individual merit. The teachers’ salary and social stand- 
ing in any community is a fair criterion of the value 
which education has for that community. We must cre- 
ate a demand for our profession and for our work. We 
must make the people feel a high regard for education. 

In no way can the public regard for the profession be 
increased more surely than in high ethical conduct. The 
people expect us to do this. How quickly they notice 
misconduct on the part of a teacher and how firmly is it 
condemned. We ourselves are in the habit of referring 
to our work as the noblest work of man. Is this all pure 
cant? If not we must accept the role of ideals forthe 
pupils and the responsibility of conforming to higher 
ethical standards demanded by the public. 

If our prosperity as members depends upon the status 
of the profession, what shall be said of the people who 
enter upon the work of teaching with no intention of 
making a profession of it? A chain is just as strong as 
the weakest link and a fence as its lowest bent. The 
profession is just as strong in the eye of the public as its 
weakest member in that community. And yet every 
year thousands of young men are making ‘t a stepping 
stone to other positions. Many young women are daily 
entering upon the teacher’s work who do not intend to 
follow it and who do not need todoso. They wanta 
little experience in life, and find the teacher’s position 
the easiest to secure outside of mere manual occupations. 
Then to these are other thousands who are teaching just 
t> get alittle spending money. Let us turn to those 
who have some claim to membership and consider the 
various relations to which professional ethics may be ap- 


plied. 
The Ethics of Salary. 


Salary is an honorable motive in teaching. None of 
us would teach without it. Most of us go into the work 
realizing that we shall receive less than in some other 
lines of work. Yet we become restive when we notice 
how much better other professional men are rewarded, 
But it is well for us to remember that there are other 
motives ; that for certain opportunities to do good, to 
be respected, to enjoy leisure and honorable situation, 
we willingly forego the larger salaries of productive ac- 
tivity. We must not therefore sacrifice the former con- 
siderations after we become a member of the profession 
for money, social recognition, or political preferm2nt. 
Nor should the teacher render a service proportionate to 
his salary. Teaching is the last work in the world to be 
done for money, self, or honor. The teacher is an artist, 
an idealist, and not an artisan or wage earner. The ar- 
tisan means that his work shall be just to his employer. 
For a dollar in money gives a dollar’s worth of ditch. 
The artist means that his work shall be worthy of him- 
self; realizing that it is the expression of himself in the 
hignest form he would make it noble without regard to 
salary. Constant growth in knowledge, skill, and power, 
in professional spirit, qualification, and ambition is the 
teacher’s duty and the best way to increase both salary 
and reputation. No matter how low, the district is en- 
titled to all of the teacher’s energy. 

The teacher owes it to his own self-respect to live 
within his salary, no matter how small. On the other 
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hand, his professional life should not be stained in order 
to save money. Asa rule when a teacher begins to sac- 
rifice in order to accumulate money he begins to shrivel 
as a teacher. 

On the other hand, the teacher should be a man among 
men. He should bea part of the social, business, and 
intellectual life of the community. 


Se 


Southern Education Problems.* 
By Pres. R. B. FULTON, University of Kentucky. 


Of all the varied problems awaiting our consideration, 
there are two which for special reasons demand immedi- 
ate thought and action on the part of all whose foresight 
looks to the advancement of the social and material 
interests of the South. Neither of these problems has, 
in the general, ever received treatment that could be 
called rational. In the desultory consideration which 
heretofore may have been given to each, expediency has 
generally controlled, rather than wise educational policy. 

Thirty-five years have passed since the emancipation 
of the negro race in the South. A reckless political ex- 
periment made quick and disastrous proof that the 
African race could not be given, in the mass, and by 
mere governmental fiat, that which has come to the 
Anglo-Saxon thru the inheritance and the achievement 
of a thousand years. With equal lack of due considera- 
tion it has generally been assumed that the white man’s 
books and schools and educational methods would accom- 
plish the development desired. 

The white man of the South has felt his share of the 
white man’s burden. In each Southern state we have 
divided with the colored race the funds raised by taxes 
paid almost entirely by white men, and have given equal 
educational facilities at the public expense. To the edu- 
cation of the negro race generally we have applied the 
same methods; into his hands we have given the same 
text-books, and before him we have set the same ideals 
of education as have been used as means or incentives in 
the education of Anglo-Saxon children. 

Is there no such thing as racial difference in aptitude 
or capacity? Has it been proven that the studies which 
train to acuteness the Anglo-Saxon mind are the best to 
sharpen the Mongolian or the African intellect? Shall 
we narrow our conception of education to that which 
can be accomplished by the text-books and the methods 
made and used by Anglo-Saxons? Has not blind senti- 
ment been aiming to give Anglo-Saxon minds to the 
negro race instead of offering that development and 
training which will best meet the possibilities of that 
race? Millions of dollars have been spent annually for 
thirty-five years in the Southern states for the education 
of the negro race. Has there been an adequate return 
in advancement shown? Have we not been too well 
satisfied with ourselves for having given means for the 
maintenance of schools for this people, and thus have 
been inclined to leave them largely without that guid- 
ance which would secure the highest economic results ? 
These questions are suggested to every thoughtful mind 
by conditions existing about us. 


Technical Education. 


The greatest educational need of the South to-day is 
at least one institution pre-eminently fitted by its mate- 
rial equipment, its means of support, and its environment, 
to command and hold without challenge the position of 
leader in technical training among the institutions about 
it. No one of the State institutions can claim this posi- 
tion for our section. Each is restrained by unavoidable 
limitations in its material foundation, its resources, or 
its environment. The various efforts for the establish- 
ment of a national university in Washington, even if 
successful, would not create the institution we need for 
giving tone and power to technical education in our sec- 


*From an address before the Southern Educational Association, 
given at Richmond, Va., Dec. 27, by Pres. R. B. Fulton, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
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tion. Such an institution should exhibit in its buildings 
the latest and best that architecture can accomplish. Its 
libraries should fully tell what the world’s industries are 
accomplishing everywhere. Its apparatus should include 
useful machines of life-size and exhibited in action. The 
whole institution should be a laboratory, and students 
should be admitted only when they are prepared for work 
in such a laboratory. 

No single Southern state will adequately equip and en- 
dow such an institution. We, in our experience with 
poverty during thirty-five years, have learned too much 
to be satisfied with small salaries for teachers, cheap 
school-houses, and scant materials for instruction. 


Se 


The New Departure in Education.” 
By Prof. EpMunpD J. JAMES, University of Chicago. 


Within the last year or two the subject of the relation 
of our colleges and universities to higher commercial 
education has entered a new era. It is no longer a 
question whether they shall undertake this work, but 
simply how and when. In less than ten years after the 
public espousal of the cause of higher commercial educa- 
tion by the American Bankers’ association, more than a 
dozen colleges and universities have announced their in- 
tention to take up this branch of work—thus following 
theexample of the University of Pennsylvania, set nearly 
twenty years ago. 

Our colleges and universities are beginning to recog- 
nize that there is a field of higher education which has 
hitherto been entirely unexploited for their purposes. 
They have been engaged in educating the physician, the 
clergyman, the teacher, the dentist, the lawyer, the 
farmer, but have never undertaken to train the banker, 
the railroad man, the insurance manager, the merchant 
—in general, the business man. 

A careful study of the educational situation is enough 
to convince the clear-minded university president that 
there is no more reason why the interests of the former 
classes should be consulted in the organization of our 
higher schools than those of the latter, and that it is a 
mere historic accident that no provision has been made 
for the higher training of these numerous and important 
classes in the community. 


Expansion of the University. 


It is claimed that our higher institutions of learning 
will be able to maintain their relative position in the 
community at large only by performing all the functions 
which may be legitimately expected of them. Their 
value to the community will increase in proportion as 
they serve the needs of wider and more numerous classes. - 
The expansion of the university, therefore, to meet the 
needs of these particular classes was an absolutely neces- 
sary and logical result of the growth of these institu- 
tions. 

Our business classes themselves have begun to turn to 
the universities as the institutions that should afford 
their children a higher training, which will prepare them 
better to succeed their fathers in business, and at the 
same time to hold their own among the educated classes 
of the community. 

It is a cause ef congratulation that in this matter of 
university and college recognition of higher commercial 
education America is leading the world, as it is beginning 
to do in so many branches of trade and commerce. It is 
a striking illustration of the profound tho unconscious 
conviction in our people that in the great contest for 
world markets and world dominion now upon us that na- 
tion will succeed, other things being equal, which has 
made the most perfect provision for the education and 
training of all its members, and in this system of 
higher as well as lower training efficient commercial edu- 
cation must occupy a large place. 


*Part of an address on ‘‘ The Relation of Universities to Com- 
mercial Education,” given by Prof. Edmund J. James, before the 
American Historical and the American Economical Associations 
at the Ann Arbor meeting, December 28. 
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An Institute Campaign in Porto Rico. 


By Dr. Geo. G. Grorr, Late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Porto Rico. 


While the teachers of Cuba were enjoying their grand 
outing at Harvard university, their fellow workers in 
Porto Rico, deprived of the same pleasures and advan- 
tages, because of an empty Insular treasury, were not 
idle. In consultation with the wise and kind governor- 
general, Geo. W. Davis, an institute campaign was 
planned for the summer vacation of three months. 

It was decided to organize a body of instructors, all of 
whom were to be able to speak Spanish. This corps was 
to visit each supervisor's district, of which there are six- 
teen in the island, and to remain there one week con- 
ducting a teacher’s institute after the manner of those 
held in the states. 

Each institute was conducted on the following plan. 
Instruction was given by the corps during the morning 
sessions, on such subjects as it was thought the local 
teachers needed most help. On each afternoon a model 
school was conducted by a number of the corps to show 
the native teachers and the parents, how an American 
school is managed. On two evenings of each week, illus- 
trated lectures were given. One on “ American History,” 
the other on “ American Scenery.” In this way the 
native teachers and their friends were enabled to get 
glimpses of America thru about two hundred excellent 
lantern views. To accommodate the crowds attending, 
some of these lectures were delivered in the open air. The 
objects sought were to gather as many as possible of the 
teachers of each district in an educative conference, to 
give the teachers and the public a better understanding of 
American educational affairs; and to give the teachers 
practical aid in their work. 

The program embraced methods of teaching reading, 
arithmetic, language work, geography, history, the Eng- 
lish language, nature study, kindergarten work, sloyd, 
methods of discipline, and methods of conducting reci- 
tations. The management and improvement of schools 
received special attention, while the thought that edu- 
cation must be of practical value was emphasized. 

The director, at the opening session, explained the 
objects of the institute, invited discussion, the asking of 
questions, and the frank and free expression of ideas on 
the part of teachers. At the conclusion of each topic 
as much time as was necessary was given to such discus- 
sions. 

Meetings were begun with a grand educational rally 
in San Juan, at which addresses were delivered by the 
bishop of Porto Rico; Fredrico Degetan, the commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico ; to Washington, and formerly 
minister of education in Porto Rico, Dr. Jose E. Saldafia, 
a leading physician of the island, and by other leading 
citizens. This rally was held in the theaterin San Juan, 
the largest place of gathering in the island and was well 
attended. From San Juan, the corps proceeded to fif- 
teen cities and towns, one after another. At all these 
places the best buildings were furnished free of cost, 
and the people enthusiastically welcomed the instructors. 

Not only did the teachers attend these educational 
conferences, but the school boards, the municipal officers, 
and the general public as well. Indeed, as much healthy 
interest was manifested as is common in communities in 
the states. Altho it is true that in some cases encour- 
agement was not received where it should have been ex- 
pected. 

The corps consisted of Prof. Geo. B. Benedict, A. M., 
Wesleyan university ; Miss Emily H. Beckwith, Mount 
Holyoke college; Miss Anna M. Gould, Kindergarten 
Training school, Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Jennie J. 
Ericson, Carlisle Indian school, Pa. Dr. Antonio Rosell, 
Ph. D., Universities of Paris and Havana, and Prof. Oscar 
Riddle, B. S., University of Indiana. Messrs. Benedict 
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and Riddle served as director of institutes and business 
manager respectively. 


Professor Benedict reported the following statistics : 


Total attendance of teachers - - - 874 
Principal teachers - eee 51 
Graded teachers - - - - - 93 
Rural teachers - - - . - - 128 
Aspirants - - - . - . 102 
Total attendance of licensed teachers - - 272 
Teachersattending who had some normal training 59 

“s be “* -were self-prepared -. oy 


This attendance would have been large but for the 
following reasons: 

1. Probably fully 200 teachers were teaching public or 
private schools, or engaged in other gainful occupations. 
Because of the hurricane many schools could rot be 
opened until late in the school year, and were permitted 
to continue during vacation. Such teachers were ex- 
cused from attending the institutes. 

2. About fifty teachers were in America attending 
summer schools. 

3. Heavy rains closed some institutes, making it im- 
possible for teachers to attend, there being few bridges 
in the island. 

4. A number of teachers were too poor to pay the 
small expenses of attendance. 

If to the number of teachers in actual attendance we 
add the fifty attending summer schools in the states we 
have a total of 64 per cent. of the teachers of the island 
who have received more or less help for their future 
work. This certainly is as good a showing as was made 
in the early days of institutes in the states. In one case 
in Pennsylvania out of four hundred teachers only 
twenty attended the annual institute, or but five per 
cent.! The result secured here may safely be taken as 
the index of what the people desire in educational matters. 
Had the schools been closed, nearly every teacher on the 
island would have been at the institutes. These people 
are in earnest. They desire schools and better ones. 

It is believed that these were the first educational 
conferences ever held in Porto Rico and possibly in 
Spanish America. They have shown the possibility of 
such meetings and that they are appreciated by the 
teachers and the public. 

For the present, the work must all be done in the 
Spanishlanguage. This is unfortunate, for it eliminates, 
at once, our best institute instructors, but in a few years 
half of the work may be done in English, because the 
native teachers are making rapid progress in that 


language. 
Sr 


Much Money for Philippine Education. 


The Philippine commission is said to have under con- 
sideration a system of public instruction for which it will 
appropriate $1,650,000 gold for the year 1901. This 
sum will be needed by Supt. F. W. Atkinson in carrying 
out the ambitious projects he has in mind. 

What he proposes is this : There will be superintend- 
ents in each of the eighteen military districts at salaries 
of $2,000 to $2,500. Local advisory boardsare to be or- 
ganized in the municipalities as fast as civil government 
is established. The English language is to be the basis 
of all instruction, and authority is to be given to secure 
800 teachers from the United States at salaries of $75 
to $100 monthly, traveling expenses to be paid by the 
government. Financial aid will be rendered by the gov- 
ernment wherever it is clear that poverty prevents rais- 
ing the money by local taxation. The sum of $500,000 
is autherized to be spent, under direction of the military 
government, for school buildings, and a like sum for 
school furniture and equipment. Appropriations are to 
— for the establishment of three normal 
schools, 
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Mr. Gilbert and the Newark Situation. 


The Newark board of education has not yet elected a 
superintendent to succeed Supt. C.B. Gilbert. A special 
committee is, however, at work on choice of the most 
desirable candidate. With the exception of a few local 
politicians no one seems particularly anxious to limit the 
nomination to Newark men. The responsibility of 
choosing a worthy successor to Mr. Gilbert is keenly 
felt by the majority of committee members, Efficiency 
and experience outweigh all considerations of partisanship 
and localism. It is reasonable, of course, togive preference 
to a school man in thoro sympathy with the educational 
ideals of the city and with the plans put in operation by 
Mr. Gilbert. The good work begun about four years 
ago and carried to such success must not be allowed to 
suffer at the hands of an amateur ir city school superin- 
tendency or of a hardened reactionist. 


To one who knew the educational conditions in New- 
ark before the revolution heroically inaugurated by Mr. 
Gilbert, the change in the spirit and methods in most of 
the schools appears nothing short of marvelous. With 
few exceptions, principals and teachers are in harmony 
with the ideas of the superintendent. An atmosphere 
of business and interestedness pervades the class-rooms. 
The introduction of the group system has proved a great 
blessing. A degree of self-reliance and. earnestness has 
been developed seldom found in elementary schools. The 
teacher’s guiding hand is hardly visible in the working 
of the self-occupied groups; each child seems to know 
just what to do at every moment. Room is found for 
many things which under rigid systems of classification 
and subject-division are usually excluded “for want of 
time” and because of “unsatisfactory results.” There 
is unity thruout, tho the clamorers for uniformity may 
be disappointed. The work in each school is adapted to 
the peculiar needs of the school community in which it 
is located, and yet the organization is such that pupils 
can easily pass from one school to another without suf- 
fering interruption in progress. : 

The Newark schools, in short, have been regenerated 
and put on an educational track. The city can nuw 
rightly claim to have within its confines some of the best 
schools to be found in the East. The good work so well 
begun ought to be continued and developed. And that 
it will be, under an efficient leader. 

All things considered, Dr. Addison B. Poland would 
seem to be the best man for the place. The reasons 
given for choosing him were editorially stated in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL last week. A closer study of the situ- 
ation strengthens the belief that his election is the 
wisest step the board can take. 


ee 
What Actuates Him? 


To those who have watched the course of Comptroller 
Coler, of New York city, his utterances before the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association were no surprise. 
The new education, evidently, goes beyond his depth. 
He is a self-made man and lacks understanding. He 
says that a young child in the modern school may often 
wonder whether he is in prayer-meeting, singing-school, 
a gymnasium, a marching-club, or a Punch-and-Judy 
show. The children, Mr. Coler has in mind, must be 
unusually well developed ‘to attempt such classification 
of their impressions. His attack upon the high schools 
is unworthy of one who wishes to be known as an honest 
man. Take this extract for example: 


We go on turning out into the world, at the tender age of 
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fifteen years, the partially taught nine boys and girls of the 
poor while the careless, indifferent tenth boy or girl of the 
well-to-do is coddled or smuggled thru the higher courses 
7 we may “point with pride” to the size of our graduating 
classes. 


Mr. Coler’s juggling with facts as regards salaries of 
“specialists in fads” is on a par with his perversion of 
figures when attacking the Davis law, for which Super- 
intendent Maxwell so severely called him to account. 
Perhaps the Comptroller thinks his talking will secure 
him the mayoralty nomination? He ought to know, 
however, that he cannot expect anything of Tammany, 
and the Anti-Tammany forces can only be disgusted 
with his demagogic sail-shiftings. 


Sr 
Recognize Effort! 


The pressure of specific duties laid down in the course 
of study frequently obscures the higher purpose of the 
school. Glib answers to questions are often regarded 
as worth more than honesty and conscientious effort. 
The bright, alert child who seizes lessons quickly is ranked 
higher than the one who strives laboriously to accom- 
plish unfamiliar tasks. Does earnest effort count for 
nothing ? Are the gifts of the intellect and the skill of 
the hand and tongue to carry off all prizes? God’s plan 
must be the model of the teacher. “What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul, 
or what shall he give in exchange for his soul?” The 
fruits of soul-growth must receive the right valuation at 
school. The children must begin to see from the first day 
of school life that the teacher at least appreciates motive, 
and counts endeavor to do one’sbest as more than visible 
results. 


Whose the Prize P 


Strange as it may seem the teacher who aims at de- 
velopment of character, and employs the course of study 
as a means to this end and not as the end itself, usually 
procures better results in all departments of work than 
the one whose whole effort is concentrated upon the 
achievement of such results. But upon closer investiga- 
tion it will be found to be the most natural consequence. 
Children who have been trained to habits of neatness and 
accuracy in all things will be better spellers than those 
who are made to regard the reeling off of word-lists as 
the great thing. Those who strain their best energies 
to solve a problem in arithmetic and would not sacrifice 
one tittle of honesty for the sake of the result, will 
achieve better success in number work than those who 
have been taught to regard the getting of the correct 
answer by hook or crook as the one and all. 


In Honor of Prof. Hinsdale. 


The funeral services of the late Burke A. Hinsdale, 
whose death at Atlanta, Georgia, was recorded in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, December 1, were held at Ann Arbor, 
December 3. The ceremony was simple and unostenta- 
tious, as Prof. Hinsdale would have wished it. The pall- 
bearers were President Angell, Dean Hutchins, Profes- 
sors Demmon, Whitney, D’Ooge, and Taylor. 

Prof. Hinsdale was born of good New England stock 
in Medina county, Ohio, March 31, 1837. His parents 
were among the early settlers of the Western Reserve. 
The boy grew up in a traditional pioneer’s home with no 
schooling up to his twenty-second year except such as 
the district school afforded. After attaining his major- 
ity he took a course at the Western Reserve eclectic in- 
stitute afterwards known Hiram as college and, at that 
time presided over by James A. Garfield. Therich sug- 
gestive mind of Garfield made a great impression 
upon young Hinsdale as upon many another youth of 
Ohio. 

Prof. Hinsdale taught district school for several terms 
and then became tutor at Hiram college. He was sub- 
sequently elected professor and then vresident—a posi- 
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tion which he filled with great success for twelve years, 
resigning in 1882 to take the superintendency of the 
Cleveland schools, His work in Cleveland gave him a 
national reputation for scholarship and executive abil- 
ity, so that when the chair of pedagogy in the University 
of Michigan became vacant he was immediately thought 
of as the right man to succeed Professor Payne. 

Prof. Hinsdale received the A. M. degree from Be- 
thany and Williams colleges; Ph. D. from the Ohio 
state university and LL.D. from the same institution. 
Among the works of which he is the author are the fol- 
lowing : “Schools and Studies,” “President Garfield and 
Education,” “Old Northwest,” “ American Government,” 
“How to Study and Teach History,” “Teaching the 
Language Arts,” “ Jesus as a Teacher,” “ Horace Mann,” 
“ Studies in Education,” and “The Art of Studying.” 


A Notable Experiment in Musical Education. 


Mr. William L. Tomlins, who was general director of 
music at the World’s Columbian Exposition, has started 
a correspondence course of lessons in music. This work 
is the outcome of Mr. Tomlins’ interesting philosophy of 
music and is undertaken ina spirit of educational en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Tomlins’ criticism of the present public school 
methods is that too often the study of form precedes 
the spirit of song. In other words the children are 
taught to sing before they are ready. The supervisors 
of music will at best impart rather the elements of mu- 
sical form than the desire for musical expression. The 
grade teacher, with her special knowledge of the child- 
dren and their aptitudes, enforced by study of psychology 
and method, can do very much more than can the special 
teacher in arousing a fervent desire to break into song. 

The weak point in the grade teacher’s panoply is, as a 
rule, her own ignorance of the ways by which the impulse 
of musical expression spreads itself. They have not, 
in too many cases, the necessary knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of breath control, resonance, pronunciation, 
rhythm, melody, harmony, phrasing, sight-reading, solfeg- 
gio singing, and song interpretation. 

To see what can be done in this direction, Mr. Tom- 
lings has arranged, experimentally, a course of weekly 
lessons to be continued at least four or five months. 

It will be given to groups of from six to ten teachers 
in individual schools, the requisite being that they 
are not trained musicians, but are good teachers with 
excellent influence over children. Such groups are to 
be reached only by mail and will therefore receive 
only impersonal attention from Mr. Tomlins. 

The object is not to make professional music teachers 
of grade teachers, tho the training will be useful to any 
who go in that direction, just as the qualifications of a 
trained nurse are a fine preparation for those of a phy- 
sician. ’ 

It must be admitted that there is astrong presumption 
in favor of Mr. Tomlin’s plan, so successful is his own 
work of love on the East Side of thiscity. No man in 
America has a more compelling, attractive style of in- 
struction. Whether the gift can be communicated 
or not, without personal contact, remains to be seen. 


Education in New York State. 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner reports for 1900 as follows : 


School expenditures $33,421,000 
Teachers’ salaries $20,000,000 
Number of teachers 34,848 


Average salary (country) $322 
Average salary (city) $879 
Number school districts 11,740 
«houses 11,931 
“ “ children (city) 1,064,635 
ss ‘3 ™ (country) 505,018 
he attended school (city) 755,359 
" ug ‘ (country) 454,215 
“private schools (city) 706 
Af f “* (country) 238 
“ pupils in private schools 163,946 
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Extravagance of Athletics. 


One of the many unfortunate features of the growth 
of athletics in our schools and colleges appears in the 
reckless extravagance with which very large sums of 
money, collected from gate receipts and subscriptions, 
are spent. For instance, the gross receipts from athle- 
tics at the University of Pennsylvania during the last 
school year were over $100,000; yet the expenses were 
such as to leave a deficit of about $12,000. Again, the 
Columbia football team wound up its season, after taking 
in over $40,000 with a shortage of $8,800, Now 
everybody who is inside knows, and everybody who is 
outside must suspect, that the legitimate expenses of 
training are but a small part of the money that is ex- 
pended by athletic committees. Theater tickets, dinners, 
cab fares—all manner of needless expenditures are 
charged up against the managers who-are supposed to 
have more than enough to go around. Young men of 
twenty-two are not yet of an age to be in charge of such 
immense sums of money. 


Drunkenness and the Weather. 


Dr. Edwin G. Dexter has taken the New York statis- 
tics of arrests for three years, has tabulated them care- 
fally, and has compared them with the conditions of the 
weather at corresponding periods thruout the year. He 
finds that October, November, and December show the 
curve of drunkenness at its highest. Itdipsa little thru 
January, February, and March, and then descends 
rapidly to its lowest level in July. Thence it rises again 
to the first of October. From study of this curve Dr. 
Dexter arrives at the conclusion that one of the primary 
causes of drunkenness is depleted vitality and that, 
while the weather cannot be changed, improved housing 
and better knowledge of the laws of hygiene will go far 
toward reducing the prevalence of drunkenness. 

Another fact that Dr. Dexter’s statistics bring out is 
that the arrests for assault and battery are most numer- 
ous in the summer months at a time when arrests for 
drunkenness are fewest. Evidently old Sol has more todo 
than has rum with making men choleric. 


Philip Danforth Armour. 


One of the greatest captains of modern industry, an 
example of conscientious devotion to the great business 
of money getting, a philanthropist of excellent principles 
and sound common sense was Philip D. Armour, who 
died in Chicago, January 6. 

Mr. Armour’s great benefaction to the cause of educa- 
tion was the endowment of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. This he established in 1893 with a view to 
providing industrial education of a high grade. It is now 
giving educational opportunities second to none in the 
United States. A peculiarity is that its classes have 
grown to be quite as popular with Chicago society women 
as with the working classes. This is right in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Armour’s desire, for he wished the institute 
to be of benefit to the whole people. 

Mr. Armour’s personal characteristics have often been 
written up by loving, and occasionally by unloving hands. 
In his business operations he was always just but he 
never disguised from himself the fact that modern busi- 
ness is a species of organized warfare. Personally, he was 
one of the simplest, kindest men that ever lived. 


a 


Prof. Camille Flammarion, of Paris, a sensational as- 
tronomer, says he does not think the people of Mars are 
trying to signal to us; but that we might signal to them 
by putting up in France great electric lights to form 
the outline of the Great Bear constellation. If France 
is not large enough, why, take all Europe. 


The new “Franklin institute” of Boston may have to 
change its name. There is already a Franklin institute 
in Philadelphia which has been in existence for more 
than three-quarters of a century, the managers of which 
object to the duplification of the name.. No good sug-. 
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gestion has as yet been made in the newspapers for a 
title that shall not be an encroachment. 


The Civic Federation of Chicago, which has some 
power in the affairs of the western metropolis, has de- 
clared itself in favor of a reduction of the number of 
school trustees from twenty-one to nine. It would fur- 
ther require school trustees to have the equivalent of a 
high school education and to be either natural-born citi- 
zens or citizens of at least fourteen years’ naturalization. 


Nowhere in the United States was the incoming of 
the new century celebrated with more solemnity and 
dignity than in Boston. The Twentieth Century Club 
arranged the program and invited the city to assemble 
in front of the State House. Thousands came to join 
in the singing and prayer led by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. A hymn Written by Judge Sewell in honor of the 
beginning of the eighteenth century was sung by a 
chorus, and then in grand unison the whole throng sang 
“* America.” 


The question of spelling reform is to be taken up 
again at the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. A resolution will be offered requiring the board 
of directors to appropriate $1,000 annually for the next 
five years, to be expended in simplifying English spelling. 
It is planned to have this looked after by a commission 
to be named by the superintendents. 


The United States appears to be in the front rank of 
the nations, commercially speaking. Our exports for the 
first eleven months of 1900 exceeded those of Great 
Britain, our only competitor, by $5,473,670. If this rate 
was maintained in December, the United States will 
show the largest exportation of domestic products of any 
nation in the world. 


Supt. Alexis E. Frye, of Cuba, was united in marriage 
January 1 to Senorita Maria Teresa Arruelarrena, a 
school teacher of Cardenas. Mr. Frye has obtained 
three months’ leave of absence and with his bride will 
make a wedding tour thru the United States to Mr. 
Frye’s old home in California. 


The trend of scientific opinion appears to be away 
from the fatalistic view, of the supreme importance of 
inheritance. A recent writer in The American Journal of 
Insanity, has arrived at the conclusion that tho the child 
at birth may show certain “stigmata” as the effects of 
the sins of its father, yet these marks of degeneracy are 
wont to disappear when the child is promptly placed in a 
healthful atmosphere with absence of the conditions 
under which its parents grew up. If the environment 
is all right, the child will ordinarily come to useful man- 
hood or womanhood despite its inheritance of evil. 

This theory is, of course, the only safe one for an edu- 
cator to go by. Fatalism, as employed by writers like 
Ibsen and d’Annunzio, is philosophically and dramatically 
interesting, but it furnishes no sound working hypothesis 
for those who want to do good in the world. 


Indiana has one of the few goldfish farms in 
the country. It is located in Shelby county. There 
are two tracts of land, one contains ten and the 
other sixteen acres. There are now 200,000 goldfish on 
the two tracts. The breeding ponds are protected from 
the cold winds by high embankments, this being the only 
shelter required, asthe fish are hardy. The small fish 
are similar to those of any other variety. They have no 
peculiar marks, being of a silvery gray color. In some 
instances they do not change coloratall. Most of them, 
however, become very dark, and as they develop they 
take on the beautiful coloring which makes them valu- 
able. 

The fish are hatched on one tract, and as they grow 
are transferred to the other. They are fed alike, being 
given toasted bread crumbs two or three times a week. 
The sun and water do the rest. Shipments of the fish 
are made to all parts of the country. 
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Letters, 








The New York Charter Commission and the 
Schools. 


Careful scrutiny of the newspapers fails to discover 
any tendency to take all of the educational chapter of 
the New York Charter Revision Committee seriously. 
The governor has thanked the commission for its ser- 
vices. It has been praised for the rather doubtful excel- 
lence of unanimity ; many features here and there have 
been commended, but, at this writing, the chapter on 
schools has not won praise. 

Without exception, the educational forces, and that 
includes members of the school boards, supervisors, and 
teachers, express disappointment with the report. It 
could not be otherwise. The recognized function of 
this commission was remedial ; they were physicians con- 
sulting as to the ills of the body municipal. Their diag- 
nosis of the malady affecting the educational functions 
and their prescription for cure should be given thought- 
ful investigation. 

Every intelligent New York citizen with a memory of 
average length knows that the main trouble with his 
schools was lack of nutrition. Year after year the su- 
perintendents have reported inability to obtain adequately 
prepared teachers so long as the wages were below the 
average of street-cleaners; year after year the boards of 
education have pointed out to the board of estimate that 
the percentage allowed New York for school manage- 
ment was less than that of Boston, Chicago, and Buffalo, 
and insufficient to provide for the growing population. 
Everyone knows that adequate funds to conduct the schools 
were refused. Thousands of children ran the streets 
unaccommodated with admission. Teachers’ salaries 
were cut down; payments were withheld. Recourse 
was had to law and over three thousand suits for unpaid 
salaries were instituted. 

Then the state legislature interfered, and after two 
years of most thoro hearings, investigation, and reports, 
passed the now famous Davis law, forbidding the engage- 
ment of any teacher for less than $600 per year, provid- 
ing for definite increases dependent on meritorious ser- 
vice, and setting aside for school wages whatever sum 
was necessary within an amount equal to four mills on 
every dollar of taxable property in New York city. This 
law went into effect last May. Result: There have been 
no more salary hold-ups ; no more law Suits, no more de- 
lays. The board of education is paying salaries more 
quickly, more easily, and with less fuss, than the city of- 
ficials were ever able to do. A remarkable era of good 
feeling has dawned upon the educational system ; a sense 
of security, confidence, and stability has come to the 
work of the schools in striking contrast to the uneasiness 
agitation, and uncertainty of the old regime. The sup- 
ply of teachers is equal to the demand ; because of the 
sliding scale of appropriation, adjusting itself to the 
growth of the city. 

The principle of the establishment of a sure percentum 
reserve each year, that may be spent on education, is so 
important a feature of the conduct of public schools 
that it deserves more than a passing mention. It is not 
@ new experiment. Practically every higher institution 
of learning has it in the endowment fund from which it 
draws its support. To guard against paralysis and loss 
of power in unpropitious years and to insure an ade- 
quately continuous operation, every great college has its 
endowment reserve. That eminent state school, the 
University of Michigan, reached its prominent position 
thru a percentum tax fixed by state law. The other im- 
portant universities of the West followed its example. I. 
believe the first application of this principle to the main- 
tenance of elementary schools in a great municipality 
was made in St. Louis under the leadership of its city 
superintendent of schools, Dr. William T. Harris, now 
United States commissioner of education. The eminence 
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attained by the St. Louis schools is familiar to educa- 
tional men everywhere. 

Three years ago, in an address at Cooper Union, City 
School Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell pointed out the need of 
such a plan for the schools of the Greater New York. 
Two years ago Senator John L. Ford embodied it in a 
bill which he presented to the legislature. It was brought 
in again by him last session. When all the school bills 
went to one special committee which reduced them to 
the measure presented by Senator Davis, the percentum 
reserve flavored the whole mass.and is the vital principle 
of the Davis Law. Both houses passed the bill ; Mayor 
Van Wyck vetoed it; both houses passed it again and 
it went to the governor. At the final hearing upon the 
measure, the city superintendent answered the opposi- 
tion with singular directness and effect. The bill was 
signed. 

Thru its legislature the state, as it has in many an ed- 
ucational contfoversy in our time, asserted its original 
guardianship of education. It said to the city: “My 
sanity does not depend upon your tunnels, your speed- 
ways, your bridges, your zoological gardens ; those things 
concern chiefly your own convenience or pleasure ; they 
remain within your walls. Buy them if you have the 
means in hand; if not, do without ; they can wait. But 
the health of my being depends upon the enlightenment 
of your children. If. you neglect them you cannot keep 
your wretched work within your gates, it walks abroad. 
The education of these thousands cannot be delayed. 
The time lost here is lost forever. The iron cools; the 
blow comes too late. Whatever else you defer, you must 
educate my citizens.” 

This is what the legislature said last April; this is 
what our governor of the firm jaw and the white teeth 
said last May. The principle was made alive and its ef- 
fect has been sure. The recent published interviews 
with the president of the board of education and with its 
leading members show that they, who could not so see it 
last spring, now regard the principle of percentum re- 
serve fixed by law as sound, expedient, and beneficial. 
This is the strongest kind of testimony, as these men 
admit that they opposed the passage of the bill. Expe- 
rience is keeping up its reputation as a teacher. 

But the Davis law cured only half of the educational 
atrophy. It made no provision for the material expenses 
of instruction, buildings, supplies, and their mainte- 
nance. To theboard of estimate and to the board of 
aldermen were left the decisive powers in these concerns. 
“ Result : a city without houses for thirty thousand school 
children; the introduction of hundreds of part-time 
classes, and the quartering of high school students in 
crowded, antiquated barracks, not to be equaled as to 
inconvenience in any other town or village in the state. 

This was the imminent defect, to cure which the 
friends of education looked to the charter revision com- 
mission. The way seemed clear. -A logical result of the 
lesson of last May would have been the extension of the 
percentum principle to the other half of the school diffi- 
culty ; an insurance once for all of sufficient funds to 
the school boards whereby their whole work could have 
been protected from year to year. This is the natural 
course ; this is the sure plan. No other department of 
city government concerns a larger number of citizens 
nor is pressed by so powerful a demand of the people for 
adequate and continuous support. The hand-to-mouth 
policy can run with no tremendous damage thru all the 
other interests of municipal life, meeting emergencies as 
they arise, but education is a constant emergency, a new 
child coming into the world and another passing beyond 
the teachable point every day, nay, in this city, every 
hour. The people want their children protected against 
the chances of politics, dead-locks, and trading of votes. 
The charter commission had the opportunity ; the way 
was illuminated. The sign-board was clear ; but when 
they reached this part of the educational chapter they 
turned their backs to the light and, groping into the dark- 
ness of the past, recommended that the whole affair 
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should be put back into the hands of those who had 
failed with it in times gone by. Of all the pitiful sug- 
gestions that have been made in educational manage- 
ment, the very worst seems the advice to give our schools 
into the power of a board of aldermen ; the kings of hold- 
ups ; the past-masters of delay; the experts of dead- 
lock; the power that even the mandamus of a court 
cannot arouse to imminent duty. When the revision 
commission reached this point they slept. They awoke 
not only forgetting that there was a New Testament but 
as if they were under a dispensation even earlier than 
the Old, they returned to the idolatries which were be- 
fore the deluge. 

A thoro review of the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed in the secular and educational press brings one 
to conclude that there is no cause for anxiety as to these 
features of the revision report. The legislature that re- 
formed half of the system last May seems unlikely to 
undo its work next March. A state senator of the domi- 
nant party, discussing the measure in public last week, 
remarked : “New York need not worry, that school chap- 
ter will not get thru committee until the fullest light 
has been let in and until a system of administration in- 
creasing school efficiency, and aiming at that above all, is 
perfected.” School matters might fall into worse hands ; 
the people’s representatives in Albany assembled are 
themselves products of a liberal and enlightened system 
of schools the like of which the metropolis has not sur- 
passed. The old schoolboys from Buffalo to Babylon, 
from Montauk to Malone, will have the real making of 
the school law of this city. The past two sessions indi- 
cate no backward step, no timid advance. 

WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


Sr 


Where did the twentieth century first dawn? If the 
change of the centuries took place at either of the equi- 
noxes—March 22 or September 22—then, since on those 
days the earth's axis is at right angles to the plane of 
the orbit and there is equal day and night all over the 
world, the matter would be very easily decided. The 
dawn line would coincide with the date line, and from 
pole to pole the first sun of the new century would rise 
at the same moment. 

But, unfortunately, this is not so, and the consequence 
is that the line of dawn, as it sweeps round the earth, 
first touches the date line to the south of the equator 
and then gradually creeps up this line till it leaves it 
far to the north. So the first sun of the twentieth cen- 
tury arose on the places along or near the date line 
in the order of their position, from the south upward. 

Now there is no land along this line from the Antarc- 
tic circle to Antipodes island, hence this tiny spot of 
earth first saw the twentieth century dawn. A few 
minutes later Bounty island saw it. Then it swept 
along the northeast cost of North island, New 
Zealand; then over Vanua Levu, in the Fiji islands. 
Next it shone on the scattered coral islets of the 
Ellice group, and after traveling about nine degrees more 
to the north the light tide touched the crossing of the 
dawn line and date line at 6 o’clock. 

Two hours and five minutes passed before it 
reached the banks of the Yarra. In six hours and twenty- 
five minutes it gilded the temples and palaces of Cal- 
cutta. In nine hours and fifty minutes it flowed 
over Lion’s Head, and down the rugged sides of Table 
mountain. In twelve hours and twenty-five minutes it 
crossed Montmartre and touched the base of Eiffel 
tower, in Paris. Five minutes later it passed the 
cross of St. Paul’s and flowed up Fleet street. In 
seventeen hours and twenty minutes from the time 
it crossed the dawn line it flowed around the feet 
of the Statue of Liberty, and in three hours more it 
reached the Golden Gate. Thence it crossed a stretch 
of ocean, unbroken by rock or islet, back to the dawn 
line, and so accomplished the evening and morning of 
the first day of the twentieth century. 

—Pearson’s Magazine. 
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Notes of the New Jersey Meeting. 


If great names go to make up a great convention, then the 
meeting of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Newark, was entitled to be considered the most successful 
that took place any-where in holiday week. 

The first of the notable speakers was Bishop Henry W. 
Potter, of New York, who claimed fraternity with the as- 
sembled pedagogs because he is the son of a teacher and the 
grandson of a teacher, the Presbyterian president of Union 
college. 

Bishop Potter, in the midst of his pleasantries, made one 
very serious criticism of the school systems as he sees them 
from the point of view of an outsider. It is evident, he said, 
that the children in the schools of our large cities are treated 
in masses. That is the modern tendency in everything. Con- 
solidation is the theme of the business man’s thought. Yet 
consolidation in education may lead to loss of individuality, 
the most interesting of human qualities. 

Bishop Potter introduced Mr. Byrd S. Coler, comptroller of 
the city of New York. Mr. Coler said in part: 

“IT am not opposed to extension; but we cannot afford un- 
limited extension. The limit of a city’s duty, in the matter of 
public education, must be fixed because a city’s limit of means 
is readily reached. What the schools should do is to provide 
a limited curriculum and then do all possible to help self-edu- 
cation. 

“I do not believe that children who are not obliged to go 
out into the world early to earn their living should be educated 
in higher branches aod spacial duties at the expense of those 
who have to go out from school at the end of the grammar 
school course. 

“There are too many studies in the lower grades. The chil- 
dren are so busy drawing, singing, and paper-cutting that they 
cannot spare the time to learn to read and write. ‘he exam- 
inations are still based on the three R’s, but the pay of the 
teachers who teach the old fashioned branches has been re- 
duced, while the fad expert is the best paid teacher of all. I 
have seen the salaries of class-room teachers cut down to a 
figure equal to that found in the city schedule for the pay- 
ment of unskilled labor, and have seen some of the specialists 
receive salaries equal to those paid university instructors. 

“T believe that schools should not only be kept out of poli- 
tics but out of business also. The supply agents are too nu- 
merous. No business of any description should be allowed 
fora moment to keep the schools from having the best sup- 
plies at the lowest rates. The supply agent in our schools is a 
fearful proposition. The fads, I believe, are largely due to 
them and to those high in authority. I do not consider the 
teacher responsible.” 

Mr. Coler closed his remarks with the statement that the 
crowding of high schoels and free colleges with pupils who 
have no capacity for the higher education, but whose parents 
wish to keep them from work is a great source of loss to the 
community. 


American Versus Chinese Education. 


President Jacob Gould Schurman followed Mr. Coler with 
an entertaining account of Chinese education. The examina- 
tion system is better developed in China than anywhere else 
in the world. All the important governmental positions are 
subject to rigid civil service examinations, occurring every 
three years and lasting fifteen days. Each candidate is locked 
into a cell with food and water to last him thru. Deaths are 
very frequent from the physical and mental severity of the 
tests. The result of such an arrangement is that every one 
in politics is a scholar. 

The whole system of Chinese education cultivates memory 
and concentration. The underlying idea is not to develop the 
intellect, but to purify the emotions and train the moral sense. 
Such an education is almost the polar opposite of our own. 


Hard and Easy Education. 


Prin. F. L. Patton, of Princeton university, was one of the 
principal speakers at the evening session of December 28. Dr. 
Patton said that his general view of education is that its pur- 
pose is to enable one, in the shortest possible space, to adjust 
self to environment. Now there are boys and girls who learn 
their lessons from sheer pleasure, but it is a question if those 
are the pupils for whom their lessons have the greatest educa- 
tional value. One of the most important habits to acquire is 
that of doing a disagreeable thing willingly. New modes of 
education are still subject to questioning. Nothing is accom- 
plished by merely rendering studies easier and more in- 
teresting. 

Dean Le Baron R. Briggs, of Harvard university, spoke in 
a somewhat similar vein. Admitting that he was, in a sense, 
an outsider, so far as public school work is concerned, he still 
had a certain right, from study of the results of present edu- 
cational practice, to express an opinion. 

There is great danger, Dean Briggs said, in working up from 
the kindergarten. The amusement theory does much to arouse 
interest in study, but it does not lead to concentration. The 
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average child should enjoy his work, but he should not con- 
found it with his play. 

Dean Briggs hee | a hearty tribute to the value of athletic 
sports for boys. Football, he said, prevents boys from be- 
coming cowards, morally and physically. It is excellent train- 
ing for the young man who expects to compete in modern 
business. 

The Superintendence Department. 


The session of the department of supervision brought out 
some interesting papers. Dr. Alfred T. Schauffler, associate 
superintendent in New York city, gave an excellent account 
of the American exhibit at the Paris Exposition. The diff- 
culties attending the display of the vast amount of good mate- 
rial in a small space, and the ingenuity shown by Commis- 
sioner Howard J. Rogers in the use of screens and other de- 
vices were suggestively explained. Dr. Schauffler went over 
the features of the New York exhibit in detail, with an espe- 
cially interesting account of the use made of biographs in illus- 
trating school-room methods. He also gave some insight into 
the peculiar methods by which the exposition authorities 
awarded medals. 

Editor Ossian H. Lang, of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, made an 
address upon * The School as a Social Center.” 

Supt. Henry Snyder, of Jersey City, discussed the duties of 
the city or county superintendents that are most conducive to 
welfare of the schools. 


A Defense fo Modern Education. 


In the Teachers’ Congress, which met the second day of the 
association, Prof. Langdon S.Thompson, of Jersey City, spoke 
in favor of the so-called ‘fads ” of drawing, modeling, music, 
child-study, etc. They are part of the bread and meat of all 
sound education. 

At the same meeting Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, of Hoboken, 
uttered a protest against the present day methods of retiring 
superannuated teachers. It is no outrage, she said, to remove 
old and invalid teachers, but the way in which it is done is too 
often outrageous. Too frequently, also, the age of a teacher 
is simply used as an excuse to get rid of her and to take in 
some fledgeling. In other professions it is not so. The expe- 
rienced lawyer is not turned out of his practice at fifty, nor 
does the medical practitioner cease to compete with the 
younger men because his hair is turning white. 


New Jersey School Board Men Meet. 


Thanks largely to the indefatigable energy of Mr. H. Brew- 
ster Willis, of New Brunswick, the first annual meeting of the 
New Jersey State School Board Association took place at 
Trenton, Dec. 28. About 150 members were in attendance, 
filling the assembly chamber to its capacity. 

The address of welcome was made by State Supt. C. J. 
Baxter, who asked the members to consider especially the fur- 
ther development of physical and manual training and the 
improvement of school surroundings. 

Dr. Austin Scott, president of Rutgers college, advocated 
state provision for the higher education of worthy scholars 
whose means would not permit their going further than the high 
school. Dr. H. E. Schmid, president of the New York State 
Association of School Boards, was present and spoke briefly on 
“ The Relations of the Home to the School.” He was followed 
by Mr. James Owen, of Montclair,a member of the state 
board of education, who presented the case of consolidation by 
free transportation of pupils. 

Other speakers were Rev. G. C. Maddock, of Trenton; As- 
sistant State Supt. J. Brognard Betts, and Rev. A. H. Morgan, 
of Milltown. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
St. John McCutcheon, of Plainfield; first vice president, H. 
Brewster Willis, New Brunswick; second vice-president, 
Abram T. Morris, Lyon Farms; third vice-president, G. H. 
Osgood, secretary and treasurer, Assistant StateSupt. J. Brog- 
nard Betts. 

At the close of the session Mr. Willis was accorded a stand- 
ing vote of thanks jor his successful management of the organ- 
ization and establishment of the association. 


Scholars in Session. 


Seven learned societies met in Philadelphia during holiday 
week as follows: The American Oriental Society, The Arch- 
ological Institute, The American Philological Association, 
The Modern Language Association, The Dialect Society, The 
Society for Biblical Research, and The Spelling Reform As- 
sociation. Their doings and sayings were, of course, of too 
specialized a character to be reported im detailin THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. It is, however, significant and interesting that so 
many of these associations of scholars should have met in one 
city. 

Music Teachers Convene. 


The State Music Teachers’ Association met in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 27-28, for its eleventh annual convention. Nearly ever 
one of the sixty-seven counties of the state was represented. 
Dr. Hugh E. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania, made 
the address of welcome. Among the speakers were Thomas 
a’Beckett, Vivian Engle, Winton J. Baltzell, Preston Ware 
Orem, Clement A. Marks, and Enoch W. Pearson. 
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Training for School Directors. 


Pres, J. E. Feeny, of the Louisiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, made some excellent suggestions in his annual address at 
Alexandria. He submitted as a prime necessity for educa- 
tional propsens that something should be done toward the ed- 
ucation of school board men. The spectacle is presented in 
many cities of superintendent and teachers progressing con- 
stantly in professional knowledge and power, while the school 
board that employs them does not know in any way what they 
are oriving at. 

School directors should be provided with educational litera- 
ture. Books should be written from their standpoint covering 
every phase of their work. There should be state organiza- 
tions of school directors. Everything should be done to make 
the school board man a help rather than a hindrance in educa- 
tion. 

The Louisiana meeting as a whole was very successful. 
Among those who delivered strong addresses were Miss Bes- 
sie Erwin, of the Rapides Teachers’ Association, who wel- 
comed the visitors to Alexandria; Pres. J. P. Aswell, of 
the Ruston Industrial Institute, who made a response to the 
address of welcome; Dr. E. S. Stevens, president Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Industrial Institute; Dr. H. A. Morgan, of the 
State university, whose subject was “ Biology in the High 
School”: Mrs. Alice C. Henkley, who discussed the benefits 
of Free Transportation for Rural Schools.” A. H. 


Supt. Marks on Educational Waste. 


Supt. E. H. Marks, of Louisville, says that the hue and cry 
against Mr. Edward Bok on account of his recent attack on 
the public school system has not served to throw the thinking 
patrons of the schools off their guard. Many of them agree 
with Mr. Bok that half the child’s time is wasted in useless 
learning. At any rate it is certain that there is a vast deal of 
educational waste in the schools. 

There is overcrowding and senseless repetition due to the 
demand for an enriched program and for correlation. 

This is aserious defect,but equally serious is the wastefulness 
in methods of the time-honored subjects. After all that has been 
said, arithmetic still involves a shameful waste of time and en- 
ergy. Grammar, too, which properly belongs with psychology 
and logic, is still found in the elementary schools. Pupils who 
can recite in parrot fashion numberless rules from the grammar 
book, habitually say, “ It ain’t,” ‘He has went,” “ It is them.” 
Most teachers themselves have very wrong grammatical ideas. 
Geography is another source of waste. Children learn to-day 
what to-morrow they must unlearn. The face of the globe is 
being changed by political complications that render it almost 
impossible for the map-makers to keep up. Supt. L. F. Zer- 
foss of Trimble county spoke on “ Things a Teacher Should 
Know.” Among the things he enumerated he suggested that 
one of the most important is that the teacher should know the 
value of hard, honest work. 

More memory work in the schools was called for by Supt. 
W. C. Lasey, of Alexandria, whose subject was “Some Edu- 
cational Ideals.” 

In ‘Our Heritage and Our Hope,” Supt. Moses E. Wood 
oe the psychological development of a young child to man- 

ood. 

Miss Jessie Weaver, of Ashland, read a very amusing paper 
on “ Educational Sins, Sinners, and Censors.” 


No Popular Election of County Superintendents. 


The movement launched at the Indianapolis State Teachers’ 
Association in favor of the popular election of county superin- 
tendents came to nothing. The superintendents met in execu- 
tive session to discuss the subject and, altho no press reports 
were formally given out, it is known that a resolution was 
adopted by a vote of thirty-four to fourteen, declaring that the 
present system of election by school trustees should be main- 
tained. It was the opinion of the majority that politics would 
play a greater part if the elections were popular than under the 
existing system. 

Another question at this meeting which brought out many 
differences of opinion was Senator Lambert’s proposed bill 
providing that the state shall furnish school books free of 
charge to pupils. There was an evident preponderance of sen- 
timent in favor of the Lambert bill. 


The President’s Address. 


‘A Plea for Sanity ” was the subject of the address of the 
new president, Supt. Robert I. Hamilton, of Huntington. Mr. 
Hamilton is also a trustee of the State university in whose af- 
fairs he takes deep interest. His paper dealt largely with af- 
fairs of high schools and colleges. In particular he inveighed 
against systems of pupil self-government. Many highschools, 
and even grammar schools, are trying to turn over matters of 
discipline to the students themselves. This is a fundamental 
mistake. The bounden duty of the high school and of the col- 
lege is to teach boys and girls how to govern by teaching them 
first how to obey; to fit them for future governing by showing 
them the necessity of obedience. 

Right in the same line is the tendency to push specialization 
down into the high schools. Children who have no backing of 
general knowledge are encouraged to lay out courses for them- 
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selves. Many a bright boy has been developed into a narrow, 
conceited, one-sided man, because of immature specialization. 

The outcry against examinations is another mark of modern 
sentimentalism pushed to the extreme. The normal, well-con- 
stituted young person does not dislike examinations. Rather 
there is a feeling of satisfaction in applying power gained by 
study to the solution of definitely stated problems. Theexam- 
ination is a valuable educational agency and cannot be dis- 
pensed with without great loss. 

The public schools should keep open all the year. Millions 
of dollars locked up in school-houses and school equipment lie 
absolutely idle and unproductive during a third of the year. 
This does not comport with correct economic ideas or with the 
commercial spirit of the times. 

Some of the sectional meetings were very interesting. Per- 
haps the College Association was one of the best. It brought 
out an admirable paper by Prof. J. E. Manchester, of Vin- 
cennes university on ‘“ The Relation of the College Teacher to 
his Student,’—a plea tor the personal, Mark Hopkins kind of 
relationship between teacher and pupil. 

Another paper of general interest was on ‘‘ The College and 
the Press,” by Prof. Kingery, of Wabash college. The crude- 
ness and rawness of the average college newspaper was com- 
mented upon and the suggestions made that the faculty of the 
college should see to it that the college paper be put into the 
hands of a single managing editor who shall be personally re- 
sponsible for every item in the paper and who shall stand to 
the faculty in about the same relation that the managing 
editor of a real newspaper stands to the owners of the paper. 

In regard to the outside newspapers Prof. Kingery approved 
doing everything possible to put their representatives in the 
way of getting legitimate news and thereby making it a 
matter of honor with them not to turn in anything that might 
prove to be a “ fake.” 


Approved Action of Teachers’ Federation. 


The Filinois State Teachers’ Association put itself upon 
record as heartily supporting the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion in its fight for equable taxation. This came in the form 
of aresolutiun offered by Mr. Joseph Carter, of Champaign. 
Resolutions were also adopted approving the declaration of 
principles of the National Educational Association; urging 
Congress to reorganize the bureau of education into an inde- 
pendent department; supporting all well-directed efforts for 
the preservation of native link and other wild life; requesting 
the enlargement of the powers of the state superintendent of 
public instruction ; approving the work of the state superin- 
tendent looking toward an improvement in rural school condi- 
tions. 

The following officers were elected: 

Pres., David Felmley, Illinois Normal university, Normal: 
first vice-pres., Supt. W. R. Kinsey, Tomorra; second vice- 
pres., Miss Kate Rutherford. Peoria; third vice-pres., Miss 
Cora M. Hamilton, Pontiac; sec’y, Joel M. Bowlby, Carbon- 
dale; treas., J. M. Frost, Hinsdale. 

A number of good addresses were made. Governor Tanner 
was unable to give his on account of ill health, but his place 
was ably filled by Lieut. Gov. Northcott. 

Pres. A. V. Greenman, of Aurora, defended in a short talk 
the right of pedagogy to be considered a science. He com- 
pared it in its present state to the English constitution which 
does not exist in any one book, but is resident in the great 
mass of its state papers. 

One of the star attractions of the convention was Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn, who delivered an address upon 
“ Ruskin’s Message to the Twentieth Century.” Dr. Hillis 
entertained his audience, while he instructed, thru the wealth 
of anecdotes with which his talk was filled. 

The newly elected president, Prof. David Felmley, advocated 
an enlargement of the state school fund. The poorer school 
districts would then be enabled to maintain their schools in a 
comparatively fit way. At present the distribution of property 
is such that in some of the districts of the large cities where 
the taxable property is of immense value the proportion of 
school taxes paid is ridiculously small because of the lack of a 
school population. The increase of the distributable fund of 
the state would afford a method by which the burdens could 
be in some degree equalized. 

The attendance at this meeting was the largest in the history 
of the association. About 1,200 badges were given out. 


South Dakota Divided on Penmanship. 

The meeting of the South Dakota Teachers’ Association at 
Yankton brought out an animated discussion of the penman- 
ship issue. Prin. Boland, of Lebanon, in a vigorous paper, 
declared that his own good uniform hand had been spoiled by 
attempting the vertical system, and that in the case of the 
children he had taught he had found it impossible to get any 
uniformity without serious waste of time. He contended that 
there should be large individual liberty, since some people 
naturally write with a greater slant than others. Supt. Martin- 
dale, of Yankton, warmly advocated the vertical system as did 
several other prominent superintendents and principals. 

The attendance at this meeting was nearly 500. The officers 
for next year are: 

President. C. B. Fonconnor, of McPherson; secretary, 
Supt. May Farrell, of Moody. 
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The Wisconsin Conference. 

School board matters received considerable attention at the 
gathering of the Wisconsin educators at Milwaukee. 

The first number on the program was an address by Mr. 
Godfrey W. Augustyn, sdushbent of the Milwaukee board of 
school directors and teller at the National Exchange bank. 
His subject was “ The Relation of the Board of Education to 
the Teacher.” Mr. Augustyn stated that the school board has 
a right to make demands upon its teachers, but only in case it 
pays them adequate salaries so that the teacher shall not every 
day be wondering where carfares are coming from. The obli- 
gation is mutual. The school board has a right to expect that 
its teachers will take an interest in their pupils, even to the 
extent of familiarizing themselves with the conditions of the 
children’s home lite, and the teachers have a right to expect 
that the school board shall see to it that they have at least a 
living wage, freely granted without any haggling. 

“ Violation of Contracts,” was the theme of an excellent 
paper . Mr. T. E. Ryan, president of the board of education 
in Waukesha. Mr. Ryan who is a lawyer by profession, made 
a plea for some definite action protecting school boards from 
the custom that has grown up among teachers of leaving their 
positions at any time of the year to accept tempting offers 
elsewhere. As things stand,a board may sue a teacher for such a 
breach of contract but it is seldom worth while to do so. There 
are no means of determining the exact damages due to the 
violation of contract, and most teachers are execution-proof so 
that a judgment will not do much good, even if obtained. 

“ Now it is a cardinal principle,” said Mr. Ryan, “that a 
teacher who does not keep his contracts is not fit to teach. 
There ought to be in the state law a clause specifying the 
amount of liquidated damages which a school board can col- 
lect for the violation of a contract. One month's salary might 
be withheld. In most cases the annulling of a teacher’s certifi- 
cate is not too severe a penalty for breach of contract. 


NO INTEREST IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The proposition of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that action be taken to secure legislation permitting women to 
vote for school officers and to hold school board positions was 
greeted with apathy by the teachers. Nothing was done in 
the matter atall. The incident, however, brought out a forcible 
speech from Editor William George Bruce, of Zhe School 
Board Journal declaring that women are as a rule useless 
on school boards. “The average cultivated woman,” said Mr. 
Bruce, “has no executive ability, and cannot fairly and squarely 
argue out a question with aman. She always imagines that 
she is personally insulted when it is only her opinions that are 
aimed at. Women school board members are not popular 
with school teachers as visitors. It is held up against them 
that they meddle and fuss and make mountains of mole-hills. 

“Your woman teacher would almost always rather go toa 
committee-man than to a committee-woman in case of an 
difficulty. “The man,” they say, “is more fair, more consid- 
erate, more apt to see a way out of the difficulty.” 

“Women,” said Mr. Bruce in summing up, “ undeniably 
make the best school teachers, and in the educational field that 
is their vocation, not.the positions that require executive abil- 
ity and judicial minds. Those positions should be filled by 
men.” 

INCOMPETENT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

“Should City Superintendents be Required to have Legal 
Educational Qualifications?” was the important question 
raised by Supt. S. B. Tobey, of Chippewa Falls. “There are,” 
he said, “sixteen cities in the state, with an aggregate school 
population of 30,000 that have school superintendents who 
have had no educational training for the position they hold. 
Six of them are lawyers by profession, one a lawyer’s clerk, 
three physicians, one lumberman, two druggists, one book- 
seller, one hardware merchant, and one preacher. Of these 
sixteen, only seven have ever taught school at all, and the 
seven who have taught were merely rural schoolmasters of the 
= type who used teaching as a stepping-stone to something 
else. 

“There is abundant legislation against medical and dental 
quacks,” said Mr. Tobey, “but against pedagogical quacks 
there is at present no provision. The unsuccessfullawyer who 
has a little pull can get himself elected to a superintendency in 
a small] city where, utterly inexperienced and untrained in the 
methods of moderp pedagogy, he will be required to direct 
teachers who are vastly better equipped than himself.” 

A resolution to the effect that it is the judgment of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association that city superintendents ought 
to be subject to legal qualifications in the same way that coun 
superintendents and supervising principals are was adopted, 
and an appropriation was made to secure the printing and dis- 
tribution of Mr. Tobey’s paper. 

The annual address of the outgoing president, Supt. Lynn B. 
Stiles, of Milwaukee county, dealt very largely with the evils 
of popular election of county superintendents. Politics enters 
far too largely into this department of state education. For 
four or five months in the year the county superintendent must 
neglect much of his work to play the petty politician. If with 
all his wheedling of voters and his cheerful submission to vari- 
ous forms of blackmail, he succeeds in getting a re-election he 
may esteem himself lucky. 
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The officers for next year are: Pres., W. H. Cheever, of:Mil- 
waukee; First Vice-Pres., J. F. Sims, of River Falls; Second 
Vice-Pres., R. L. Cooley, of Oconto; Third Vice-Pres., F. 
Kippenberger, of Milwaukee; Sec’y, C. H. Maxson, of Tomah; 
Treas., J. F. Lamont, of Wausau; Exec. Com., William 
Griffith, of Kenosha. 


American Economic Association. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the American Economic 
association was held at Detroit and Ann Arbor Dec. 27-29, 
conjointly with the American Historical association. Each 
association held some sessions separately. The Economists 
had headquarters and held their meetings at the Hotel Cadil- 
lac. The first session was on Thursday morning, with Prof. 
Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, in the chair. 
The topic for the program was “ The Taxation of Quasi-Public 
Corporations,” with papers by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Frederick N. Judson, Esq., St. Louis, 
Mo., with discussions by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia 
university; James R. Dill, New York; Arthur J. Eddy, 
Chicago, and others. 

The evening session was held at the Central M. E. church. 
Mayor Maybury gave an address of welcome, calling attention 
to the historical interest centering in Detroit. Response was 
made by Professor Ely for both organizations. The speaker 
followed with a paper on ‘“‘Competition: its Nature, Purpose, 
and Beneficence.” - The illness of Edward Eggleston, pres- 
ident of the Historical association, and of Vice President 
Moses Coit Tyler, who has since died, caused the duty of 
representing that organization to fall upon James Ford Rhodes, 
an ex-president of the society. He spoke of newspapers as 
sources of historical material. Following the session members 
of both clubs became the guests of the University club. 

Friday was a joint day, and a special train carried the His- 
torians and Economists out to the ’Varsity town to become the 
guests of the university. The sessions were held in the Sa- 
rah Caswell Angell Memorial hall with Pres. James B. Angell 
in the chair. Professor Ely thanked Dr. Angell for the wel- 
come, and paid high tribute to the diplomatic career of Dr: 
Angell, and to the scholarship of Pres. Andrew D. White and 
Pres. Charles K. Adams, both old University of Michigan 
men. The first paper, “ French Experiences with Representa- 
tive Institutions in the Colonies,” prepared by Prof. Paul S. 
Reinsh, University of Wisconsin, was read by President Has- 
kins, of Wisconsin. Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell, 
spoke on “ The Turning Points in the History of British Ad- 
ministration in India.” : 

The session closed with a paper on ‘Our Porto Rican 
Policy,” by Prof. John H. Finley, of Princeton. Professor 
Finley gave the result of a brief period of observation and ex- 
periment thus: 

1. If this island were left a derelict and its people given 
complete independence and responsibility there would be no 
progress, and it would doubtless retrograde; but independence 
is not desired by the islanders. 

2. They are not ready for statehood in the American com- 
monwealth, nor is this contemplated or desired. 

3. There is locally no reason for the support of the present 
form of insular government that does not as strongly support 
the organization and administration of the island as a territory 
of the United States (unless it be sages one of revenue) 
for the machinery would be or might be practically the same; 
and, indeed, every experiment that has recommended the 
present policy would seem to commend the other, which would 
not only be more acceptable to the Porto Ricans themselves, 
but more consonant with our past, and certainly not more 
menacing to our future. 

The great mass of Porto Ricans are still as children, in their 
civic sense; and there is generally lacking that moral sturdi- 
ness and seriousness of purpose which gives vs ae to our 
institutions. It will be necessary for us to employ ail our pa- 
tience in working out the problem, and to put up with much 
childishness and many crudities of legislation ; and some risks 
must be taken if the islanders are to be developed in self- 
government. 

At one o’clock the meeting adjourned for luncheon at the 
home of President Angell. 

The afternoon sessions were held separately. The Economic 
association program was devoted to the general topic of 
Conmmarstel Education.” The first paper, “The Relations 
of Universities to Commercial Education,” was given by Prof. 
Edmund J. James, of the University of Chicago. At this ses- 
sion Professor Jones, of Wisconsin, gave ‘an exhibition of 
maps illustrating the industrial and social development of the 
United States, prepared for Paris exposition. 

The association held its closing session Saturday rear es 
at Detroit, concluding with a luncheon with the Historica 
association. 





INDIANAPOLis, IND.—Senator W. W. Lambert has prepared 
bill for the legislature requiring the state to furnish all the 
books used by pupils in the public schools. The township 
trustee is to furnish the books to the teacher to be distributed 
among the pupils. At the end of the term they are to revert to 
the trustee to be held by him as the state’s property. 
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Not Worth Twenty Dollars. 


“It is often said teachers are under-paid. My experience is 
that many of them are over-paid,” said State Supt. John G. 
Halland at thesession of the North Dakota teachers at Fargo. 
“ We issue certificates to young people eighteen years of age 
who go out into a district to teach for thirty-five or forty dol- 
lars a month. The school directors often discover that such a 
teacher is not worth twenty. Itis simply a case of unskilled 
labor. 

Mr. Halland recommended state certification as a step 
towards putting teaching on a professional basis. Everything 
ought to be done which will help in giving country children the 
advantage of trained teachers. 

Other speakers at this meeting were: Pres. H. W. McArdle, 
of the Agricultural college, who read an entertaining paper on 
“ What Constitutes a College Education; Pres. W. F. Merri- 
field, of the University of North Dakota, who suggested the 
practical value of courses of pedagogy in the high school; 
Supt. E. L. Whitney, of Hillsboro, who presented a carefull 
arranged alternating schedule of studies for a high school, 
whereby a peng force of only two members can carry thirty 

er cent, more work than under the ordinary system; Pres. G. A. 

cFarland,of the Valley City normal school,who made a power- 

ol yaa on “The Teachers’ Position in the Light of 
<thics.” 


Among Iowa Educators. 


Centralizations and the transportation of pupils was strongly 
urged in the platform adopted by the Iowa State Teachers’ 
association at Des Moines. Pres. H. H. Seerley, of the State 
normal school, appealed to teachers to cultivate grace of man- 
ner and other marks of good breeding, and to endeavor to be a 
social power in the community. Pres. W. C. Council, of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical college for colored students at 
Normal, Ala., declared that he would not allow negroes, if he 
had his way, to vote unless they could read and write and 
held some property. No such restriction should be put upon 
white voters. ‘ Then,” he said, “ the colored man would strive 
for citizenship.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres. A. W. Stuart, Ot- 
tumwa; first vice-pres., J. P. Huggett, Cedar Rapids; second 
vice-pres., E. U. Graff, Red Oak; third vice-pres., E. C. Lilly, 
Independence; sec’y, W. F. Barr, Des Moines. Executive 
Committee, H. E. Kratz, Sioux City. 


Oregon Teachers Discuss Child Study. 

Dr. ee! D. Sheldon, professor of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, led a valuable discussion of the results of 
child-study up to date at the Albany meeting of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association. If child-study teaches anything, 
he said, it teaches the instructor that his watchword must be 
the health of the child. Studies leading to nervousness and 
over-fatigue must be put under the ban. 

Dr. Sheldon’s remarks were eloquently supported by Dr. 
Wood Hutchinson, of Buffalo, N. A more qualified ap- 
proval came from Pres. Frank swe who characterized child- 
study as a fad which it might be well to introduce thruout the 
state on the principles that some fads are rather a good thing. 

Prof. J. P. Horner, of the State Agricultural college, spoke 
on “ Composition Work in the UpperGrades.” Supt. Ressler, 
of Eugene, discussed “The Relation of the Elementary 
Schools to the High Schools.” Supt. F. B. Hamlin spoke on 
“* Desirable Modifications of the Present School Law.” Dr. 
J. H. Orcutt, president of State Normal school at Drain, read 
a very popular paper on “‘ Examinations: (a) for teachers; (b) 
for pupils.” 

“ How to Get School Libraries,” gave a theme to Messrs. 
C. A. Hitchcock, of Ashland, and L. M. Traver, of Roseberg. 
The work that has already been done in the establishment of 
small school libraries was described at length. 

The Rev. Dr. Polling, of Dallas, was the star orator of the 
convention with his address in ‘‘ The Relation of Education to 
Our Government.” He spoke eloquently of the need of edu- 
cated and right-minded men in the world of politics and gov- 
ernment. The corruption of present day political life is the 
outcome of ignorance and illiteracy. Education promotes sta- 
bility of the social order. 

Dean W. N. McFerrin, of Pacific university, brought up the 
matter of school and college athletics. All sports, he believed 
should be regulated very closely by the college or school fac- 
ulty. In that way they can be made to contribute materially 
to the welfare of the students. 





When you need medicine you should get the best that money 
can buy, and experience proves this to be Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The teachers of German in the high schools of Manhattan 
and the Bronx have formed an association which will hold its 
first regular meeting at the School of Pedagogy, Washington 
Square, Saturday January 12) at1o A.M. 

Prof. Calvin Themen of Columbia university, will deliver an 
address upon the subject, ‘‘ How can the Lesson-hour in German 
be made most Profitable to the Learner?” 

An amendment to the constitution, providing for the eligi- 
bllity of teachers in all the high schools of Greater New York 
will be voted on, and the name will be changed to “ The New 
York Association of High School Teachers of German.” 

Free Lectures in Brooklyn. 

At the end of the first week of the free public lectures in 
Brooklyn everybody connected with the plan is highly enthu- 
siastic. Sixteen lecture centers have been opened under the 
direct charge of Associate Supt. Edward B. Shallow. Thus 
far the capacity of several of the halls engaged has been se- 
verely taxed. 

Prof. Harlan I. Smith had the honor of being the first lec- 
turer in the Brooklyn system, giving his “ Pre-Columbian Man 
of North America” at Visitation Hallon the evening of Jan. 2. 

The appropriation of $10,000 for these lectures was made 
— largely thru the unceasing efforts of Mr. Charles E. 

obertson, president of the Brooklyn school board. 

In Aid of Galveston. 

A certified check for $27,907.02 has been transmitted thru 
Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, president of the board of education, 
to the authorities at Galveston, Texas, the amount being the 
sum total contributed by the teachers and a of New York 
schools for the benefit of the school children of Galveston. The 
check was drawn on the Nineteenth ward bank and was special- 
ly engraved for the occasion. It represented in the back- 
ground groups of children trooping to school with offerings. 


Shortage in Supplies, 

The attention of the board of education has been called to 
the fact that there exists a serious shortage in text-books and 
other supplies for the elementary schools. For several years 
councils have made annually such cuts in the appropriation 
for school supplies that the elementary schools have been 
under a serious handicap. Not one of the new school-houses 
opened this year fhas been provided with its proper quota. 
In spite of the strongest protests only $150,000 has been ap- 
propriated for next year, altho it is perfectly apparent that 
$175,000 would be all too little. 


Sr 
New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass.—The school board, at its meeting Jan. 1, 
refused to reconsider the vote by which Mr. Leary was chosen 
a sub-master in the place ef Mr. Russell. Thus the board 
over-rides its own regulations which call for a nomination-by 
the superintendent as the first step to an seaman. and in- 
sists upon placing a man in the schools whose competency is 
questioned by superintendent and supervisors. 

The evening schools registered 6,000 pupils in the element- 
ary schools, and 3,229 in the high schools, for the term which 
ended Dec. 18. The new term opened Jan. 2. Twenty new 
typewriters have been added to meet the demand for instruc- 
tion in ——— ; 

The College of the Liberal Arts, Boston university, opened 
for the winter term Jan. 2, with a few new students. There 
were 468 in attendance in the Fall, and Dr. George S. Painter, 
a graduate of the university, class of 1891, has been added to 
the faculty as instructor in pedagogy. 

Prof. La Roy F. Griffia, for many years professor of physics 
and chemistry in Lake Forest university, and later at Colby 
mavapes 4 New London, N. H., has become principal of the 
Frye school. ‘This school has an excellent reputation for fittin 
students for college and scientific schools, and until the deat 
of its founder, Mr. Caleb Frye, was well attended. Tho the 
numbers have fallen off somewhat of late, Professor Griffin will 
undoubtedly be able to bring the attendance back to the earl- 


ier numbers. 
Rare Good Fortune, 

According to the Boston Journal of Jan. 1, Miss Mary C. C. 
Goddard, a teacher in the Girls’ Latin school, is the sole heir 
to the money of the late Ypsilanti Smith, estimated at about 
$100,000. Mr. Smith was graduated from Harvard Law school 
in 1850, and he lived for a few years at Bellefontaine, O., and 
later at Troy, O. But having lost his wife and child, for a 
third of a century he has lived a hermit’s life near Terre Haute, 
Ind. A few weeks ago he was found dead, and stocks, bonds, 
and other securities were found in chests in the hut which was 
his home. The relationship has been carefully traced, and 
Miss Goddard, as next of kin, will secure the whole property. 
Few teachers receive such windfalls. 

Gifts to New England Colleges. 

An account of the large sums given for educational purposes, 
within the last year, records $5.494,412 to the New England 
colleges, in sums varying from $5,000 to $2,350,000, the last 
being presented to Clark university, a bequest from its founder. 
Altogether, 1900 has been the banner year for increase in en- 
dowments. 
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Rheumatism 

No disease makes a person feel older, 

It stiffens the joints, produces lameness, 
and makes every motion painful. 

It is sometimes 80 bad as wholly to disa- 
ble, and it should never be neglected. 

Elsie B. Kirk, Box 247, Montezuma, 
Iowa, had it in her hip’ and limbs so that 
she could not sleep; Mrs. Hattie Turner, 
Bolivar, Mo., had it so severely she could 
not lift anything and could scarcely get 
up or down stairs; W. H. Shepard, Sandy 
Hook, Conn., was laid up with it, was cold 
even in July, and could not dress himself. 

According to testimonials voluntarily 
given, these sufferers were permanently 
relieved, as thousands have been, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which corrects the acidity of the blood 
on which rheumatism depends and builds 
up the whole system. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. Price 25 cents, 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
"roadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De -ot free. 
= Rooms, $ .OO per day and Upwards 
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THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding 7x5‘ inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand. 
some stamp. The following are now rea‘y: 


ae Kellogg's How to Manage Busy Work - %.25 
2—Kelloge’s How to Teach Botany - - .2 
3—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4~—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .2f 
6—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .2h 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .2F 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - - .2° 


8—Payne’s How to Teach Birds and Beetles .2° 
9—Kelloge’s How to Teach Fractions - 25 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling - - - «25 


11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic 2 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in 


ment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


‘Kh. L KELLOGG & CO., 61.B. 9th St, HY 
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(Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter. ] 
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‘Ee. i. KELLOGG & co. es 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorK, 


266 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue Scuoor Journal, established in 1870, was the first 
peed ducational paper published in the United States 
urin, 





per p 
the © rd it published twelve school board num- 
vers, iustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
zach, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
inJune, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dotars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tur 
ScHoot JouRNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
voards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
A Kail and Kipling Medley. 


Mr. Barrie was one day at Waterloo sta 
tion in a hurry to catch atrain. He was 
hastening from the bookstail laden with 
papers, “a good many six-penny ones 
among them,” he dolefully relates, when 
in rushing around a corner he fell into the 
arms of Rudyard Kipling, equally in a tear- 
ing hurry. They turned on each other 
with scowling faces, then smiled in recog- 
nition, and asked each other whither he 
went. Then Kipling, exclaiming, “ Lucky 
beggar, you've got papers!” seized the 
bundle from Barrie, flung him some, money 
and made off. “ But you did not stoop to 
pick up his dirty halfpence, did you?” 
queried one ot Mr. Barrie’s hearers, 
amusediy. ‘Didn't I, though!” returned 
lsarrie ; and added ruefully, * but he hadn’t 
flung me half enough.”—sS¢. /ames’ Ga- 
zelle. 


Famous Since 1833. 


Famous as has been the Delaware Water 
Gap since 1833, in which year Samuel 
Snyder completed a hotel for summer 
boarders, the origin of the name 1s not 
generally known. The fact is that the 
course of the Delaware River, through a 
cleft in the Blue Ridge Mountains, gives 
rise to the title of Delaware Water Gap. 
The spot is an ideal one for the sojourner 
or tourist. The air is dry and tonic, the 
water is pure, and the hotels are well main- 
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Spring Announcement. 


New Styles of 


Fancy Silks, Printed 


Satins, 
Crepes and Grenadines 


for Ball and Evening Dress, 


White Silks and Satins 


are now being shown. 


Droadooay K 19th i. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 


proved. 
Price $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO,, “"sst"922*- 
AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 


Write at once... 5 4% 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
OR MAGICAL 


Oriental Cream, ceatrner 


Removes ‘Ban, Pimples, Freckles ficth-Patehes, 








No 


Oy virtues it has 
Y stuod the test 
of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 


. as beautifies 
~ the skin. 


other cosmetic 


Purifiesas well 
will do it. 





no counter- 
feit of similar 
name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L A. Sayre said to a lady of the hau'-ton (a 
patient): ‘“ As you ladies wil use them, I recom- 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
ail the Skin p-evarations.”” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Pou- 
are subtile removes superfluous hair with. 
out injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all D ists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the UF S.,Canadas and Europe 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
&@ Beware of Base imitations, $1,000 Reward 
for arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH s00xs ‘tor. 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: | 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. : J 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 23 St, NY. 


THE MUTUAL’ LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 


‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of ulustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
oe with catalog containing complete 


E. L. KELLoG6 & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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tained. Moreover, the Lackawanna Rail- 
road service to the entire section is most 
excellent. Everywhere hotel proprietors 
speak in praise of it and of the present 
management. 

—New York Mail & Express. 


Quick Time to Pinehurst, N.C. 
Southern Ry., only route operating Pull- 


-|man Sleeping Cars into Pinehurst. New 


York Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


New York & Florida Limited, 


Via Penn. and Southern Ry., resumes 
service Jan. 14. Lv. New York, 12.40 p.m. 
daily, except Sunday: Dining, Compart- 
ment, Observation and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, New York to St. Augus- 
tine, also carrying Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car, New York to Aiken, Augusta, 
and Port Tampa. Diagrams now open. 
New York Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
or Magical Beautifier, advertised in an- 
other column, is a matter of deep interest 
to all who would have their skin free from 
the baneful influence of the elements, or 
free from tan, freckles, or sallowness, or 
other skin blemishes, giving it a soft, 
pearly whiteness, and leaving the complex- 
ion clear and bright as crytal. It is high- 
ly desirable for those attending evening 
entertainments, when dancing ‘heats the 
face and causes it to look greasy, The 
Oriental Cream removes this annoyance; 
it being a liquid preparation, it remains on 
the skin, giving it a charming bloom. 

We recommend it cheerfully, because its 

roperties have been tested more than a 

alf of a century by the very clite of 
American and Continental society. While 
its naturalness of operation are such that 


the use of the cosmetic is not suspected, it} N 


is entirely certain to beautify the face and 
impart the evidence of refinement and 
culture. We know it meets the wants of 
refined ladies who require a harmless, 
efficient beautifier and purifier of the skin, 
and is sold by all A wera sc Druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


Foot, Canal, Bike, or Train. 


To get from New York to Buffalo? 
Well, there are many ways. Onecan walk, 
or ride in a canal boat or bike it. If you 
want to go by rail, the old, but rejuvenated 
I.ackawanna Railroad is all right. Its 10 
A. M. train from New York cannot be ex- 
celled. Passing through, as it does, some 
of the most picturesque parts of the 
Appalachians, its scenery is magnificent, 
while its roadbed is perfect, its speed good, 
its reliability,comfort, and courtesy all that 
could be desired. New blood has entered 
into its management and its virility is the 
marvel of the railroad surprises of the 
past decade. 

—Richmond Ce.(N. Y.) Democrat. 


What We Eat 


Is intended to nourish and sustain us, butit 
must be digested and assimilated before it 
can dothis. In other words, the nourish- 
ment contained in food must be separated 
by the digestive organs from the waste ma- 
terials and must be carried by the blood to 
all parts of the body. We believe the reason 
for the great benefit which so many pecple 
derive from Hood's Sarsaparilla lies in the 
fact that this medicine gives good digestion 
and makes pure, rich blood. It restores the 
functions of those organs which convert 
food into nourishment that gives strength 
to nerves and muscles. It also cures dys- 
pepsia, scrofula, salt rheum, boils, sores, 
pimples, and eruptions, catarrh, rheumatism 
and all diseases that have their origin in 
impure blood. 


Rest and Health forMother and Child. 


Mrs WInsiow’s Soorsina Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS Ny MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THE CHILDREN W. 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, an 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b: 
of the world. Be sure an 
ask . Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twerty-five centeab ttle. 























Pears’ 


was the first maker of sticks 
ot soap for shaving. Pears’ 
soap established over 100 
years.- 

It is the purest and best 
soap, both for the toilet and 
for shaving. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Agents make : 
25 Per cent. : 
Commission —— 
by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 
GPECIAL PRESENTS 


orcheeks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATFIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 











0. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. y Champion 

29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8S. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 

y 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 

101 Official Croquet Guide. 

102 Ground Tumbling. F ‘ 

104 The Grading of Corneaie Exercises.. 

106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 





BROWN'S thoctis" 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminentlv the best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ANIMALS 


The first twelve numbers of the publi- 
cation ANIMALS which has been issued in 
monthly parts we have put into permanent 
form as a bound volume. It contains 
magnificent pictures, from life, of 120 
Animals po poe many different fami- 
lies from all parts of the globe. These are 
74x 10% inches in size and printed on the 
finest paper. Each is accompanied by de- 
scriptive matter that is scientifically ac- 
curate and contains many interesting facts 
and anecdotes. The volume has a hand- 
some and durable cloth cover. 

It is a large volume, 104x14 inchesin 
size, weighing three pounds, and is beauti- 
fully and durably bound in cloth, We 
have only a few copies left and the book 
will not be reprinted by us. 

Price, $1.50, net. Postage and packing, 
25 cents extra. : 








4/E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, Ninth Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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OUR TIMES--Trial Subscriptions 


7A SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CURRENT HISTORY.~ 


Ghe purpose of this paper is to give— 


(1.) A clear, condensed, and impartial account of the Leading Events of the month. 
(2.) The important Inventions and Discoveries. (3.) Interesting Geographical Material. 
(4.) Answers to Questions of General Interest relating to these and other kindred matters. 


It differs from a newspaper in taat the news is thoroughly sifted and put in the briefest and most read- 
able shape. It is what it professes to be, a paper of current cow abile thiols that will find its way into 
school text-booksin a few years. OUR TIMES gives the history now,while throbbing with liveliest interest, 


Wey it ts a Good Paper for the Teacher and the School: 


Because it gives all the news of the month, in brief space, that is worth reading or remembering. 

It omits the worthless and harmful material—the murders, scandals, unimportant events, etc. 

It co» ‘aims much material for the classes in geography, physics, chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
o.vsi government, etc. 

It icips to make pupils intelligent readers and thinkers. 

There is no waste material in it ; every line may be used in some way. 

The busy teacher can use it to keep informed of the world’s great events. 

It may be used for supplementary reading or as a text-book of current history. 
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an Anarchist Kis Ialy’s King | OUR TIMES is a success because it meets the desires of a very large number. During the past ten 
Prosunciation of Chinesc Words years it has been used in thousands of school-rooms, and its circulation has steadily risen until it is more 
Notzs on Science and Invention than double any similar paper. 

ro aA 7 OUR TIMES is published twice a month, on the first and fifteenth. Subscribers tell us that for school 





2 A MONTH BY « 
i£crnet.newvoas: || USe€ a Bemi-monthly is just right. Each number contains ao poses. in magazine form (with neat colored 


cover), nicely illustrated with portraits, maps, and pictures of leading inventions. ONLY 50 CTS. A YEAR. 





TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION (Single) Feb. 1—July1, = 25 Cents. 
CLUBS OF FIVE (or more) Feb. 1—July 1, - 20 Cents each. 


(= PREMIUMS FOR. CLVB RAISERS—Go those sending us clubs in accordance with the abowe 
offer we will give one of the following books for each three subscribers : 


Hughes’s How to Keep Order Work Conquers (School Entertainment) 
Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention A Noble Spy “4 

Kellogg’s The Writing of Compositions | Mother Goose Festival “‘ + 
Quick’s How to Train the Memory The Sifter Drill ssi “¢ 
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»FABER: 
E B 7 s Grand Prix, Paris, 1900, 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, NOW ANOTHER PROOF 


RUBBER ERASERS.| OF SUPERIORITY. 
Etc., Etc. 
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SPRING.» SUMMER SCHOOL CRLEBRATIONS| = “*"" 


Exercises, Tableaux, = ror Easter, Ma PAN-AMERICAN 
Pari, Rectang, $Me Day Poth EXPOSITION. 
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